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NEWEST BOOKS 


Inductive Studies in English Grammar 

By President W. R. Harper (Chicago University) and Isaac B. Burgess. Cloth. 
x2mo. Just published - - - - ~ - ° - o » bs é‘ me .40 
Prepared with a view to securing better preparation for the language 
work of the High School, it is also well adapted to the needs of 
those whose school life will end with the grammar grade. It treats 
the subjects of pronunciation, the parts of speech, inflection, forma- 
tion of words, syntax, punctuation, and the relation of English to 
other languages in its history, vocabulary, and its grammar. 


Laboratory Studies in Chemistry 


By LeRoy C. Cooley, Protessor of Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Just published - - 50 


151 experiments devoted to fundamental facts and principles in ele- 
mentary chemistry, closely conforming to the work in chemistry as 
outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten. 


First Lessons in Our Country’s Histo 

By Wm. Swinton. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Just out i ioe oo 
A revised, enlarged, reset, and newly illustrated edition brought 
down to the Columbian year. With the sameauthor’s School History 
(go cents) it forms the latest series of American Histories for schools. 


School Management 

By Emerson E, White. r2mo. Cloth - - - “- - = = = = 3,00 
The latest contribution to pedagogical literature. Public Opinion 
says of it: ‘* It would be well for themselves, their schools, and the 
Republic, if School Management could be carefully and thoughtfully 
read by every teacher.” 


Myths of Greece and Rome 


By H. A. Guerber. A new mythology for school, home, and library. Cloth. 71 
sumptuous, full-page pictures. Entertaining literary style - - - - - 150 


“* A very charming volume.”—New York Times. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence cor- 


dially invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York CINCINNATI Cuicaco Boston PorTLanp, Ore, 





VENABLE’S 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Attractive, Well Graded Oral and Written Work—Rules Few and 
Pointed—Fine Body of Examples—Systematic Practice. 





New Elementary Arithmetic. 


232 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
I, First Steps im Numbers: Bright and interesting with object 
exercises, sight and slate exercises, problems, etc. Illustrated. 


II, An Elementary Course in Numbers, with much well graded oral 
and slate practice. 


New Practical Arithmetic. 


382 pages. Price, 65 cents. 
Classified oral and written work of great variety, interest, and value, 
A book to make pupils accurate and skilful in figures. 





An able educator says of 


VENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS: 


‘The singular teaching power of the examples as displayed in the 
skilful grading of each group not only into ‘ oral’ and ‘ written,’ but in the 
groups within the groups, each subordinate group serving asa sort of drill 
table for clearing and fixing some phase of the thinking and work,—it is 
just in this all-important point, skilful teaching by examples,—that the 
books seem to me to excel.” 





For introduction terms and other particulars address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-47 East 10th Street, - - New York. 
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Are used because they have the smoothest, 
toughest leads of any pencils made, and be- 
cause they are the most economical pencils to 


use. Mention the N. Y. ScHoot JourNAL, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the 
money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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is as true of trade schools as of workmen 
A good workman keeps his tools in 
good order, but he starts right: 


He buys the best tools 
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| Schools and Colleges. | G- W- Simmons & Co., 
Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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will send you this watch by express 


ETC., FOR 


SCIENCE CLASSES. 





forexamination. A Guarantee 
For 5 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay Our samp le 
Aim price, 62.75, and it is yours. 
AVE it is beautifully engraved 
4 and warranted the best time- 
Kim keeper in the World for the 
Him money and equal in appear- 
Himance to a genuine Solid 
HimGold Watch. Write to-day, 
Higthis offer will not appear 
Hi again. 
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ERASERS CHARTS 
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UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. The Folding Kodet. A sew cas 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING AS A 


BADGE OR MEDAL. 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


yOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, In the sale of The International 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL | Cyclopedia, we appeal to an intelligent 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS class. That’s why teachers make our best 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. | agents. We have a place now for some 


high-grade men. For information, address, 








| We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
| noiseless and plain. 











- We take s ial pleasure in announcing that a y 
Hours With Nature. sssiescets cree) exc Ninccenth Se, New York Cl 
ublish n the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, beginnin > 7: ~ J itw 
® Pith the issue of April 12. A more delightful and 5 East Nineteenth St., New York City. 


i 
oo © net . » as ya | ames << papers. one hardly | =4 ar- 
ranged. e advent of Spring gives these nature studies a special value. ach paper is written by an | 
acknowledged expert in the line indicated. The subject will be treated in a popular way, and will interest SHORTHAND FREE. 
all classes of our readers : | Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
, at? Hour with the Stars,’ by Sir Richard Stawell Ball, F.R.S.. Royal Astronomer of Ireland. The sortes | Ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
8 fittingly opened with an article by one of the most famous astronomers of the century, whose recent book | 
on the “ The Story of the Sun,” has attracted so much attention throughout the world. The article is as fas- | Progressive Lessons in the 
cinating as fiction. Pitman System of Phonography. 

“‘ An Hour Beneath the Sea.”"—Charles F. Holden is one of the most popular writers of the day on scientific By N. P. HEFFLeY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
subjects. He is author of a “ Life of Darwin,” a “ Life of Agassiz,” and “ Along the Florida Reef.”” Professor Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
Holden is at present editor of the Californian Illustrated Magazine. | : —_ ™ ae ize ee Sea 

“ An Hour with the Insects,” by Dr. Henry C. McCook. Some years ago Dr. McCook wrote the “ Tenants of | ‘@Stitute, win, Cee 4 

” ’ ¢ ~ , | colleges. By mentioning this riodical and your 
pF na sketches descriptive of the insect life of an old country place, the school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

“ An hour with the plants,” by Dr. Chas. C. Abbott. Few men since the days of Thoreau have done more| © H- BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New Yor«. 
to popularize natural science than Doctor Abbott, of the University of Pennsylvania. Under his sympathetic Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 
touch the drearies upland and the dullest swamp become instinct with a hundred beautiful, interesting and | 
varied forms of lite. One of the best of his numerous books * Waste and Wan ierings,” is based simply on | 
the writer's observations and researches in an old swamp near his home in New Jersey SHORTHAND 

“An Hour with the Birds,” by Olive Thorne Miller. Mrs. Miller isa frequent contributor to the Atlantic > : 
Monthly and other magazines on this special topic, and she has also written ‘‘ Nesting Time,” and a number | THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
of other books detailing her experience and observations in the same line. Mrs. Miller’s writings are always have exclusively adopted 


in a popular vein, but true to nature and full of sympathy and tenderness. The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
Teachers can secure this valuable series of articles by sending us 25 cents for a two'| ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


rips sili : Sal . 33 Union Square, New York. 
months subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, beginning April Ist, Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Sh _ 


95 Fifth A . Cor. 17th St. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHI NG Co., Terms ainete, Hitaiom free 

3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 221 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. “ 
and Mail, 

: — SHORTHAND So"eamittoss x 

Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia., _ _ 

Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” | MeGURRIN’'S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | system ——— Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


Greek as might be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. Bros. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Micu. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


G 
Xenophon's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Clark’s Practica’ and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 


tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. (MAN UAL TRAI N I NG 5 ) 
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SUPPLIES. East lave STREET, County Normal School, Chicago. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


” W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
il the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 










DIGESTED. odgeangemintinianen 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE DENSMORE 


is pronounced “The World’s Greatest Typewriter” 
by its users because of its 

Conveniences and the Number of Ends at- 
tained ; Might ney Touch, Ease of Opera 
tien and Rapidity; Wearing Qualities and 
the Provision for Good Alignment ; Compact- 
ness, Propor- 
tion Finish 
and Beauty. 
” Recently adop- 
ted on competi- 
tion by the U. 8. 
war department. 
Eighteen just or- 
dered for the use 
» of the Boston 
* Globe. Twenty in 


contains strong 
are attracting 
. much attention. 
Offices in ali the pinncower cities. Pamphlets free. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 


and Nervous Exhaustion; and 


where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “*I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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1600 pages 
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Packer’s 


As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In- T S 
genuity, Long Experience, and ar oap 
Constant Improvement can admirably meets these requ rements. It is re- 


s+: . markably pure, mild, emollient and curative; 
make a Writing Machine. It yields a profuse, white, balsamic lather adapted 


is Simple, Well Made, Practi- | to the most tender skin. It preserves and pro- 
motes a fine complexion; cures dandruff and 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn) skin diseases; and is a luxury for bathing and 
shampooirg. Packer's Tar Soap possesses qual 
“| ities not found in any other soap, and has for 
| years, enjoyed the preference of physicians 

| Ask for PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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HE teacher may be certain that every boy 
| or girl who goes out of his school will 
know enough, intellectually, to get on in 
the world, but he cannot be certain they 
will go out with enough manliness and 
womanliness. 

Of what avail is it to the world that a boy learns to 
read, write and cipher, if he reads, writes, and ciphers 
for selfish purposes alone. What good thing has society 
done in teaching him how to get if it has not taught him 
how to give as well. What is there admirable in the 
brilliant accomplishments of a vain and selfish woman ? 
The power to push through the crowd and secure a 
good place or get to the front has been the main 
thought of the average parent in educating his child. 
Is there nothing nobler than this? There are men and 
women who get to the front without elbowing and there 
turn and lead the crowd to better action. Let the 
pupil be taught to use his talents for the benefit of 
others and for the uplifting of humanity. Independ- 
ence is good, but helpfulness is better. Power is good, 
but brotherly love is better. 





> 


Two mistakes are made in beginning with a class of 
pupils. The uninquiring teacher assumes that they 
know more than they do, or that they know less than 
they do. The teaching that is based upon a false esti- 
mate of what the children know cannot proceed from 
the known to the unknown. One of the reasons why 
the lowest class should have the best teacher is that it 
is there more difficult to ascertain what the children 
know. On entering the school, they bring with them 
experiences from widely different homes. There are 
children who haven’t observed this common thing and 
children who haven’t observed that ; children who have 
been taken to parks, museums, farms, the sea-shore, 
perhaps across seas, and children who have played in a 
bricked yard or on a stone sidewalk and know nothing 
of the world beyond ; children who have been led by 
intelligent parents to observe, think and express, and 
children whose own mothers do not know whether they 
know colors or not, All these widely diverse grades of 
mental condition come to the first-year teacher and 
she must study deeply to supply what is lacking. 
If she does her part ably, the unobservant are set to 
observing and a partial “evening up” is accomplished 
which gives the next teacher a fairer start. The mel- 
ancholy fact has been that many teachers have received 
these classes of little beings so variously equipped, 
assumed a common past experience for them all, and 
proceeded to teach them their A, B, C’s! 


Any one who has sat through the weariness of an or- 
dinary variety performance, listened to the comic songs 
(so-called) in which the vices and misfortunes of hu- 
manity are made almost the sole topic of mirth, and to 
the endless string of almanac jokes strung out by the 
chapter, wondered what there is funny in the hideous- 
ness of get-up in which most of the clowns vie with one 
another, watched the marvelous skill wasted upon the 
various tricks of hand, foot, and body to whose perfec- 
tion beings endowed with the boasted human mind 
devote their lives, listened to the cheap laughter and 
applause with which an audience, also endowed with 
the glorious intellect that distinguishes man, so plenti- 
fully rewards these cheap efforts, and reflected that 
these people who applaud will come again and again to 
these cheap performances—nay, that they fill, night 
after night, a majority of the theaters in our cultured 
metropolis—is set to reflecting upon the cheap school. 
The three-R teacher has proved himself incapable of 
developing the immortal minds of these people—why 
not give a broad, free opportunity to those who believe 
that ¢wo years of good primary teaching would lift these 
people’s children to higher planes of life and enjoy- 
ment? 

a) 

One of the purposes of reproduction stories is to cul- 
tivate the ready memory. The power to carry a mes- 
sage accurately, or do an errand involving several points 
of business is not common. Short reproduction stories 
are a ready means of cultivating this faculty. When 
used for this purpose, they should be clearly told and 
faithful repetition of the facts should be insisted upon. 
When faithful repetition of words is desired, some 
statement in science or verse in poetry makes a better 
subject than a reproduction story. 

> 

There is an infinite pathos in the article “ A Teacher’s 
Soliloquy ” which appears on page 358 of this issue. 
It suggests a world of unused moral forces that dwell 
in the crushed abilities and discouraged souls of num- 
berless teachers who, with their pupils, are the victims 
of mechanical supervision. Is humanity too good, that 
these women should not be reached with inspiration 
and taught to develop the divine zeal for its improve- 
ment of which they are capable—or at least freed from 
the iron “thou shalt” of iron “organizers ” of schools > 
Is humanity too happy, that those who have childhood 
in charge should be compelled to treat it cruelly ? How 
many will recognize the school our contributor indi- 
rectly describes! Were this article to appear in a lay 
journal, how many a reader would exclaim, “ Why, that s 
the school I went to!” As it is, how many a teacher 
will almost suspect that one of her own associates has 
written the article ! 

- 

“It is what the child does, under wise direction, that 

educates him.” 
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School Incentives. 


“ My children think it a great privilege to learn a song 
or arecitation. I have taught them to feel this way by 
holding such work before them as a reward for hard 
labor at their ‘bread and butter’ studies. They will 
apply themselves to their duller occupations with great 
industry under a promise that the time saved shall be 
devoted to learning a new song or a piece to speak; I 
get all my songs and recitations taught in this way.” 

So writes a private school teacher ; and the idea has 
many applications. In the first place, there are other 
portions of the work that might readily be made to ap- 
pear as privileges to the children, if the same tactful 
way were taken in leading them. Drawing, in some of 
its branches, might thus be made to teachitself. Story 
telling as language work is another example. 

In the second place, it is better to get a whole class 
to work hard (as a whole class will) at some unpopular 
task by promising some class reward than to offer re- 
wards that interest individuals only. The promise of 
two minutes to whisper will set a class of children to 
work as no proffer of a prize to the winner has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. The novel and the social must be 
kept in view by the inventor of school incentives, as 
well as the love of art and action and the other loves of 
childhood, for things not done upin material form. The 
privilege of doing something will often weigh more than 
a prize with a class of children, though it- is the very 
thing the teache: wants them to do. 

A successful language lesson was once made to do 
double duty in this way. The teacher promised “five 
minutes to whisper” as a reward for half an hour of hard 
work upon a set of problems. It was zealously earned. 
While the children whispered, the teacher posted one of 
her record books. At the close of the five minutes she 
called them to order with a tap of the bell, which was 
promptly responded to. 

“Now,” said the teacher (clasping her hands upon 
her desk and leaning over them with an expression full 
of fun upon her face, which said as plainly as possible 
“ I’ve caught some of you!”), “I’m going to ask you 
what you whispered to one another.” 

The children immediately felt that they had been tell- 
ing secrets, whether they had or not, and an expression 
of “Oh my!” passed about the class. Then the teacher 
played at relenting. “I'll let you off, if you’ll tell me 
something that we did here in school last week and let 
us all laugh at you if you don’t remember it right.” 

The children felt as much “caught” as ever, though 
neither of the alternatives was very dismal. Some of 
them repeated their conversations and some of them, 
upon whose minds some school incident of last week 
had made a vivid impression, recalled such matters for 
the benefit of the class, who listened intently for a 
chance to laugh and correct. The whole was lively, 
good-natured and interesting. The teacher refused to 
understand every incomplete sentence, asking such 
questions as invested all ambiguity with great funniness. 
She also made silent note of the incorrect forms of 
speech used and afterward gave a drill upon the corres- 
ponding correct forms. 

The next time a period for whispering was promised, 
she added, “And you needn’t tell me a word that you 
say afterwaid.” She did not want them to talk in pri- 
vate for the sake of repeating in public. 

This same teacher once got a reading lesson well 
studied by saying, “If you are very quiet at recess, I 
will let you come up five minutes eariier and go to work 
upon this lesson.” The poorest readers in the class 
were especially quiet in the yard for a privilege that 
would have seemed an imposition had it been differently 
placed before them. There is nothing like management, 
and no beings are so easily managed as children, if they 
are understood. 

* 


To educate a child perfectly, requires profounder 
thought, greater wisdom than to govern a state.—Chan- 
ning. 
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A Teacher’s Soliloquy. 


Dr. Rice has written a book that is anything but a 
panegyric on the public schools of our American cities. 
It is natural to want to defend the institution of which 
one isa part. What will be tne best things to say in 
controversion of what he and a host of other carping 
critics have published ? 

The leading accusation against our city schools is 
that they are mechanical. Are they? Andif so, why 
are they mechanical? 

Is my work, for instance, mechanical? I teach as I 
was taught, I explain the meaning of every unfamiliar 
word in the reading lessons (as rapidly as possible, to 
be sure, for there are a good many of them and I must 
get through in time). I show the children how to 
“read as if they were talking,” and then I require them 
to do so. I show them how to find the answers on the 
map to the questions in their geography lessons, and 
then I offer inducements and: provide punishments 
sufficient to secure that most of them shall get the 
lessons. I practice them upon the formulas in their 
mental arithmetic until 90 per cent. of the class can 
apply them pretty well. I explain every example in 
arithmetic so carefully that there is no excuse for any 
child’s failing to understand it, though some of them 
are stupid enough to fail. They should not be in my 
class, that’s all. They have been promoted too rapidly. 
I criticize the copy-book work during writing hour, 
setting every one right who makes a mistake, and, if 
I do say it myself, my copy-books look fine. I wish the 
children could carry their copy-book hand into their 
composition work, but this, I suppose requires too much 
thinking. Itseemsasif to make these copy-book letters 
demands the whole mind of the children. 


Well, to get on! I follow the directions of the 
drawing teacher and get the grade work done very 
creditably by the end of the term. As for history 
—I don’t think the New Education people could help 
me much here. The Course of Study requires me 
to go over the entire Revolutionary Period, but with 
the idea of giving a general view of the struggle for 
independence, not of detailed study. My Principal, 
however, requires detailed study. He wants the history 
of the next class, in fact, thoroughly taught in mine, so 
that he can crama little hobby of his own into the next. 
I acknowledge that I make no foolish effort to “ in- 
terest” the children in such a mass of facts, that have 
to be committed so hurriedly. I simply get the class 
ready for the principal’s examination. What would you 
do in my place, Dr. Rice ? 

But just what do they mean by mechanical? Is my 
work on the whole mechanical? I have no means of 
comparing it with what they say the New Education 
teachers do. I never took much stock in play work, 
anyway, and have not taken much pains to inform my- 
self about it. Besides, salary isn’t what it ought to be, 
and I have no money to spare for educational books 
and papers. As for summer schools, vacation is too 
precious for any such use as that? I shouldn’t have 
read “ The Young Idea” if it hadn’t been a funny book. 
I thought of getting that sequel to it, “ The Coming 
School,” but I heard that it was serious and concluded 
I hadn't time for it. We teachers have too much of 
the serious. What we want is something to make us 
laugh; and in vacation I always long to find a place 
where they have never heard of schools. 


A bore of a “serious” teacher once said to me that 
the reason men’s businesses are better worked up than 
“the woman’s profession” is because men put more 
energy and heart into their work. Well, perhaps they 
do. I know they ge¢ more for it. I might put all the 
energy and heart I have into my work, and there would 
be no more prospect of advancement for me than there 
is now, for in our city not a woman ts considered compe- 
tent to conduct a full-graded school. We are all of us, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, subordinate to the 
men—and most of them are very much like my princi- 
pal, who makes me cram in “historical dry-bones,” in 
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spite of myself and in spite of the superintendents. 
There are some “advanced” principals in the city, 
but there are ten times more “‘advanced” women, who 
can never hope to be principals. On the whole, I don’t 
see why men shouldn't put more energy and heart into 
their business than women ! 

But that has nothing to do with the question. /s my 
work mechanical? I have no criterion to goby but the 
work of my own teachers, and I think I have improved on 
that alittle. I never did a day’s school-visiting in my 
life. Shouldn’t have read any of Dr. Rice’s papers, but 
that they appeared in a lay magazine and have created 
such a sensation. I am certainly badly handicapped 
for answering his criticisms, and few of the teachers in 
our school are any better qualified. They can only say, 
“It’s false,” and, “It’s monstrous,” etc., which I don’t 
want to say until I can make my asseverations good. His 
examples of ignorance on the part of teachers are not 
overdrawn, I know. There are several in our school 
with barely scholarship enough to get a lowest-grade 
certificate, who intend to content themselves with that 
as long as they teach, rather than do any extra study- 
ing; and I have heard many a double negative and a 
“done” for did anda “lay” for 4 among them. By 
the way, these girls are all high school graduates ! 
How is it that they learned grammar and do not know 
it? Perhaps they studied it as my pupils study history ? 
I begin to see what the outcry against “ mechanical 
teaching” may mean. But surely / am all right? I 
try to have my pupils understand everything that there 
is time to explain, 

But mechanicalness is not all. Dr. Rice represents 
that in a certain city the teachers are cold and heart- 
less toward the children. It seems incredible that an 
unchristian atmosphere should prevail in the class- 
rooms of an entire city. I confess a little of it gets into 
my room during history hour. Perhaps the Cincinnati 
teachers have every subject crowded upon them as I 
have history. I am beginning to believe that there may 
be a good deal of cramming, and that most of it is the 
fault of these “business-like” principals, who have the 
name of being capable organizers, but don’t do the 
teaching. 


Speaking of the unchristian spirit that sometimes gets 
into my class-room and has, in fact, partially estranged 
me from my boys, I am reminded that it is not only in 
the history hour that I get out of patience with their 
dullness. But this involves a little story. Two years 
ago there came to teach in our school a Mrs, Pinkerton. 
She is a “shouting teacher.” Pass her door when you 
will, you are sure to hear her hammering away at her 
pupils, in a scolding tone, and I have even heard her 
stamp her foot and actually yell atthem. The children 
hate her, but she has the reputation of getting an im- 
mense amount of work done. Well, they say “bad 
examples are infectious,” and it has proved so in our 
school. There are several “shouting teachers” among 
us now, and I have even caught myself raising my own 
voice in a very unladylike way during recitations in 
European capitals and some other suchexercises. This 
growing tendency to irritability on my part has caused 
me a good deal of pain and mortification. 

When I taught the little ones they used to love me. 
They would meet me on my way to school in the 
morning, and clasp their little arms about me in a way 
to impede my walking. I used to enjoy my work in 
those days, though I fear it wasn’t much less “ mechan- 
ical” than it is now. 

I believe if I were to go back to that work, I should 
make it less mechanical than it was then. But I can 
do nothing where Iam. Iam simply in the stocks. 

Alas! my cogitation hasn’t made me an honest and 
able defender of “the system.” I see as I never saw 
before, on the contrary, that our school, for one, is a 
mere machine for grinding out graduates, and that I 
am A WHEEL. 

_ [This teacher is waking up, Let her go on ‘‘ cogitating,” and she will in 


time see the value of summer schools, of ‘‘ visiting day,” and of a pedagog- 
ical library, She has already subscribed for THE JOURNAL ] 
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Correcting Common Errors in Reading 


(Summary of a familiar talk upon the subject before the Section of 
Methods, Department of Pedagogy, Brooklyn Institute, February 7, 94.) 


By Caro.ine B. Le Row. 


1. Reading is“ the gathering of thought from theprin- 
ted page.” As soon as the thought thus gathered is to 
be expressed vocally, the expression becomes a phys- 
ical work, dependent upon the proper position and man- 
agement of nearly every organ of the body. 


2. Purely mechanical physical exercise is the only 
means whereby weak or sluggish muscles can be made 
strong, flexible, prompt, and accurate. 


3. Purely mechanical physical exercise is the only 
means whereby the voice can be trained to produce, 
and the ear to recognize, certain effects. 


4. The tendency of the average child if not constantly 
corrected during the first months of school life, is to 
form lazy and faulty adits of position and utterance. 


5. Unless the cause of faults in reading can be found 
and removed, nothing but superficial and temporary 
correction is possible. 


6. Ability to comprehend the thought mentally does 
not imply the ability to express it vocally. 

7. Slow reading prevents nearly all errors,—not slow 
utterance, but long pauses between groups of words. 


8. A child who is not physically comfortable cannot 
read well. 


Children seldom stand properly. A swaying and 
swinging motion is common, as is also the stooping of 
the body and the hanging of the head. This is largely 
caused by indifference to the work, though often the 
result of shyness or nervousness. The pupil should be 
directed to stand as firmly—that is as Aeavily as possible 
—upon his feet. This will give repose to the body. 
The further direction, “Chin in,” will result in the 
throwing back of the shoulders, the erection of the 
chest and head. 


Defective articulation is caused by the indifference 
which checks the free action of the vocal muscles, by a 
lack of development of these muscles, by their improper 
use, or by the lack of a correct ear. The remedy for 
the first trouble can be provided only by an energet- 
ic teacher, who can erouse the interest of the pupil 
and inspire him to muscular effort; for the second and 
third, purely mechanical exercise upon the elements 
in which the pupil is most deficient, and for the last, 
constant practice, which alone can train the ear to dis- 
criminate between sounds. It is a significant fact that 
for the last-named difficulty, cure is seldom possible if 
the child has not been trained in this direction before 
his tenth year. At sixteen and at twenty, cure is so 
nearly impossible that it is almost folly to attempt it. 
The result is but a waste of time and labor. 


Too rapid reading is universal. This fault results 
from timidity, nervousness, lack of breath, or fear of 
criticism,—sometimes from all at once,—and always 
from the instinctive effort to make the movements of 
the muscles keep up with the movements of the eye. 
This last is simply a physical impossibility, but a fact 
which the pupil does not realize. In this particular form 
of error, cause and effect are hardly to be separated. 
Nervousness makes the child read rapidly, rapid read- 
ing interferes with his natural breath and renders him 
still more nervous. The only remedy is to compel him 
to fill the lungs deeply and deliberately, then to read 
carefully to the first pause, fill the lungs again, read in 
the same way to the next pause, and so on. This drill 
is necessarily mechanical, but must precede all intelli- 
gent reading, and be kept up until the pupil has ac- 
quired the proper rate of speed and the habit of filling 
the lungs fully and freely. Unfortunately this sort of 
drill is quite as necessary in the high school as in the 
primary class, the fault being far more difficult to over- 
come in the higher than in the lower grade. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. VIII. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON. 
THE LIBERAL SIDE.—How TO USE FIRST READERS. 


Some schools are pursuing systematic courses in rudimentary 
science, even in the lowest grade. The observations made by 
the children, supply the substance of the blackboard reading 
lessons, The continuity of these courses provides admirable 
mental training, if the idea is not carried too far. The New 
Education must not lead to any sort of tyranny. The little child 
in the field of thought is but a butterfly at first and must be al- 
lowed a period of butterfly life. Continuous interests must not 
be forced upon him so that they cease to become interests. It is 
possibie for science to overreach itself. Z2mely reading is better 
than methodical reading during the first year. 

Take the spontaneous interests of the day and interweave them 
with reading lessons until reading becomes easy. Then a book 
like Miss Spear’s “ Leaves and Flowers” (Heath & Co.), may, in 
the teacher’s hands, furnish suggestion for a series of objective 
lessons, and if supplied to the pupils, afford review reading in 
connection with the lessons. The best-taught class, however, 
will hardly be ready to profit by such a course of reading until 
the second year. 

“‘ Nature Stories for Young Readers ” (Heath & Co.) contains 
such lessons as this : 

THE BABIES. 


‘* Rock-a-by baby on the tree top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 


Is there any cradle up in a tree? 

O yes, many little cradles are there. 

They are not such cradles as your baby has. 
They have babies in them ; but they are not like your baby. 
The cradles are little brown buds. 

The babies are little leaves or blossoms. 
They have been wrapped up there all winter. 
How snug and warm they have been! 

They have many covers on. 

Soon the spring will come. 

Then they will wake up. 

How fast they will grow ! 

They will not be baby leaves very long. 
They will soon be grown up leaves. 


Besides the science primers, all first readers should be at hand 
during the latter part of the first year for versatility’s sake. 
Fluency and independence in reading depend on the amount of 
reading done. The child should read in connection with as 
many subjects of the day as is possible. The teacher should even 
select some of her subjects with this in view. 

For instance, finding in Pollard’s Synthetic First Reader 
(Western Publishing House) a bright lesson on “ The Stuffed 
Owl” (not a science lesson) she might bring to school a live or 
stuffed owl, have it observed and written about, and then this 
funny lesson read to make “a cheerful ending.” 

Finding in The Children’s First Reader (Cyr, Ginn & Co.), an 
interesting reading lesson on page 100, she may ask the children 
to bring maple sugar, maple leaves, and pine needles to school 
the next day, tell how maple sugar is made, illustrating with the 
sketch of a tree upon the blackboard, and have the lesson read 
to close. 

Finding in the Normal Course First Reader (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.), an interesting story on page 100, she may have some child 
bring a trap with mice to school for an observation and language 
lesson, have the story tollow and close by teaching from the B. B. 
the song, “‘Oh, Mousie Dear!” 

Finding in Badlam’s First Reader (D. C. Heath & Co.) an in- 
teresting lesson on “Fred and the Sunbeam,” she may have a 
lesson on the movement of the sun’s rays during the day, con- 
struct a sun-dial, and,in connection with a more or less extended 
treatment of the subject, have this lesson read. 

Finding an interesting lesson on pages 95-96 of the Beginner's 
Reading Book (Davis, University Pub. Co.) she may have a talk 
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upon knives, their parts and how to use them, illustrating with 
samples of different sorts of knives and writing important words 
on the blackboard, to be copied for a spelling lesson. Then the 
lesson may be read. 

Appleton’s First Reader, page 79, suggests either a single les- 
son, in which bread and grains of wheat should be used, or a 
series of lessons on wheat, wheat raising, bread and bread mak- 
ing. 

The New Franklin Primer and First Reader (Taintor Bros. & 
Co.), page 91, suggests an exercise in letter-writing, and a talk 
on means of carrying letters and messages. The pretty song 
“I’m Going to Write to Papa,” which all children love to sing, 
should be learned. 

Swinton’s Primer and First Reader (Ivison, Blakeman & Co.), 
page 114, suggests a lesson in primary and secondary colors. 

Barnes’ National First Reader, page 76, suggests a fish talk, 
which may be upon a globe of gold-fish or upon enough of some 
small market fish to supply each pupil with one for examina- 
tion. 

This desultory reading had better be upon non-scientific sub- 
jects, for the most part. Its object is variety and while familiar- 
izing the eye with print, to cultivate a wide range of thought and 
connect reading with many themes. 

Each lesson should be carefully selected as to difficulty. The 
teacher should go through all her first readers and mark the les- 
sons that are worth reading. They are not many, the lessons 
being confined between the limits of a small reading vocabulary. 
and thus crippled in interest. These she should grade and pre- 
pare for and give in the order of their grading. 

Meantime, the children should have all primers, one after an- 
other, for home reading, which should be voluntary. When a 
child has exhausted his interest in one, give him another. Later, 
while second readers are furnishing a somewhat better supply of 
suitable readings for school use, the children may take the first 
readers home for voluntary reading. Half-worn books may be 
used for this purpose and strict account should be taken of the 
care with which they are required to be kept. A child who care- 
lessly or wantonly destroys even a worn book should be required 
to pay for it. 

Voluminous reading, even for little folks, must be the aim of 
the modern school, with a nucleus of thoroughness far within the 
periphery, yet well taken care of and ever extending its borders. 
Practice makes perfect. In varied reading the children come 
upon many of the same words over and over again and learn far 
more than the teacher drills them upon. Some one will say, ““We 
haven't time for so much reading.” Not if you separate reading 
from every other subject you teach and have each lesson read 
“around the class.” But if you codrdinate reading with the 
other studies and have each lesson read once, you will be able to 
do all that is here suggested and find your other subjects 
strengthened. (See “ Mechanics ” below.) 

The slowness and dreariness of all set methods of teaching 
reading to which dutiful teachers have devoted themselves so 
religiously come out of their narrowness of aim, and this is born 
of ignorance regarding the psychological law by which perception 
proceeds from the vague to the definite. Children see vaguely 
at first. They may be assisted to definiteness, but the practice 
has been to Aurry them into definiteness, rebbing them of the 
general view, making them narrow, worrying them with unnat- 
ural tasks and teaching them to dislike study. Many teachers 
who know better have been compelled by systems to do this un- 
gracious work, but very much less of it would be done if teachers 
had clearer ideas of truth and realized what freedom they 
have. 

THE MECHANICS, 

Before presenting any of the book lessons the teacher should 
make not only ¢hougAt preparation, but word preparation. 

In the beginning, she should herself select from the lesson the 
words that will peered be new to the pupils, write them on the 
blackboard, mark them diacritically and have them pronounced 
(perhaps, in concert, so as to get mouth-practice on them, ear- 
practice not sufficing for some pupils.) Any that may possess 
doubtfulness of meaning should be discussed and made clear, 
and perhaps embodied in original sentences by the children, as 4 
test of clearness. 
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Then the class should open books and read the lesson silently, 
looking for these words and asking about any others that indi- 
viduals may not know. It is a good plan to have them then turn 
the books over on their desks while two or three tell the story of 
the lesson. Tlren turn up the books again and let enough pupils 
read to exhaust the number of paragraphs. The reading should 
be accompanied by oe discussion. ; 

Several plans may be devised to prevent calling upon the same 
pupils repeatedly. The names of the pupils may be written, each 
on a separate small card. These cards may be shuffled and 
turned up one at a time to indicate which pupil shall read next. 
After they have all been used they may be shuffled again, to 
avoid repeating the same succession. , 

A better way is to keep a list of the pupils in the order of their 
ability as readers, the best at the top, with room for check marks 
to the right. Every time a child reads aloud, a check mark may 
register the fact. The poor readers should be exercised more 
frequently than the others. Sometimes it may be advisable to 
read a lesson twice. If this is foreseen, better readers may lead 
off and weaker pupils give the second reading. 

Special word study should continue regularly. Words should 
be grouped as analogous or anomalous and fresh lists made 
every day; and this should be made the basis of spelling, oral 
and written. 

Note.—I have been asked whether children should not be faught how to 
make the sounds. A few occasions will occur demanding such teaching. 
If a child cannot sound (4, tell him to put his tongue out. If he sounds ¢ 
for ¢, insert a pencil between the tongue and the roof of the mouth for this 
sound and repeat until it can be produced independently. These devices 
are old but good—much better than elaborate instruction, which encounters 
tne longest line of resistance by making the child conscious of the organs of 
articulation. Cases are not rare in which a child has been able to producea 
sound perfectly until he was ¢aught how, after which the ability left him for 
some time. Such ‘‘teaching” is not based on a good psychology. 
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One Picture Story. 


By ELLA M. POWERS. 


“Writing stories from pictures has been tried and is good, 
only one recitation seems like another,” said Miss Edwards. 

To a certain extent that may be true, yet Miss Dinsmore 
seemed to have a way of her own in such recitations that the 
children liked. She stood before them with a picture in her 
hand. The first glance showed it to be a little girl feeding chick- 
ens. She had a dish and spoon inher hand. Miss Dinsmore 
asked the class to examine it closely. By degrees they espied a 
doll in a doll’s carriage in the background, an old hen with little 
chicks coming in sight from one side of the picture, and a little 
dog running down the lane from a little house. 

Miss Dinsmore then wrote upon the board the following : 


Name of girl. 
| — - a eyes, hair, apron. 
: ow old is she 
The Girl How does she look ? 
What has she been saying ? 
What has she been doing ? 
How many? 
What are they saying ? 
How do they look ? 
Contents of dish. 
Who got it? 
What will be done with it? 
Her name. 
Her age. 
How does she look ? 
Dress, eyes, hair. 
Who lives there ? 
What kind of a house? 
How does he look ? 
Color, eyes, hair, manner. 
l What does he say? 


_ While Miss Dinsmore was writing this analysis on the boarda 
little preparatory talk was being carried on at the same time. Of 
course it was necessary that a// should agree upon some points ; 
so there were a few points to discuss and decide upon. 

The first was, “‘ What shall be this girl’s name?” Edith said, 
“Helen Deane.” Mary suggested “ Dorothy Deane.” Theclass 
then voted upon the names and as “ Dorothy Deane” had the 
pen votes it was decided that she should be called ““ Dorothy 

eane. 

In like manner they agreed that she was eight years old, and 
her doll’s name should be “ Helen Deane.” 

“Now,” said Miss Dinsmore, “ what time of day shall it be; 
morning, noon, or night?” All seemed to wish it to be morning 
so Miss Dinsmore said nothing, but kept her wisdom to herself 
and smilingly said, “We will call it morning now, and perhaps 
later we may desire to change it.” 

* Why did she come out to feed the chickens ?” 

Each pupil had a different answer, and arguments pro and con 


The Chickens 


The Picture. 
(What shall ¢ 
we Call it ?) 


Dish and 
Spoon 


Doll 


House 


Dog 
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were advanced by the young imaginations before her. Miss 
Dinsmore had a definite plan in her questioning concerning this 
picture which was to call out the imagination in regard to the 
past, present, and future of that picture. 





She first began questioning about the fas/, or what happened 
just before what occurs in this picture. ‘‘ What did Dorothy do?” 
“How did she call the chickens?” “ Which do you think 
reached her first?” ‘‘Why?” “What did the rooster say to 
himself when he heard her call?” ‘ What did Mrs, Hen say?” 

The next few questions were all about the resent, as: “ Who 
has reached her?” 1‘ How many?” “ How do the chicks look 
as they run?” “Are they running fast?” ‘* What is the rooster 
saying now he has reached Dorothy?” “ What is the hen say- 
ing?” ‘Can the doll see?” “What is her name?” “ What 
does she think?” ‘* What is running down the lane?” “What 
is Dorothy saying and doing?” 

Next the questions are put to refer to what wz// happen, and 
Miss Dinsmore’s first question is, “‘ Will the dog reach Dorothy ? ” 
“What will she do when the dish is empty?” “ Will she speak 
to her doll when she goes back to the house?” “ Who will go 
with her?’ ‘ What will she do when she gets to the house?” 
“What else will Dorothy do to-day ?” 

If imaginative stories are carried on in this manner very soon 
the pupil will have learned the principle, and so work independ- 
ently. It gives a free and wide range to the imagination. It will 
result in giving them the power of writing a very creditable story. 
As a rule, these picture-stories too often exist in a chaotic form in 
the teacher’s mind, but Miss Dinsmore followed out this “fast, 
present, and future” plan of picture-stories for several weeks 
with more than gratifying results. 

Each story developed a better taste as to the combination of 
colors (in Dorothy's dress inthis story). It had developed judg- 
ment, for Miss Dinsmore, in this story, asked, ‘‘ How did the doll 
happen to be out there if it was morning?” 

They did not like the idea that the doll was out on the lawn all 
night, so the ¢zme was changed from “ morning ” to “noon,” 

Judgment was required. It had made them more attentive, 
observing, and.increased their powers of imagination. 

“To-morrow,” said Miss Dinsmore, “1 will show you another 
picture of this farm Dorothy lives upon, and we will compare 
that picture with this.” 

All the pupils were busy writing out this story, and at the 
close of the session passed their papers to Miss Dinsmore. 

Helen Scott had written : 


‘“*THE CHICKENS’ DINNER,” 


“‘ Dorothy Dean, who was eight years old, lived in a little white 
farmhouse with her father and mother. She had a doll called 
Helen, a dog, a cat, and some chickens. She had been giving 
her doll a ride and thought it was time for her chickens’ dinner. 
She left her doll and ran into the house and got a dish and spoon. 
She filled the dish with meal and water and ran out, calling, 
‘Chick, chick, chick-a-chick.’ The big rooster heard and said 
‘I'll get there first,’ and he did. Mrs. Hen said, ‘Come quick, 
children, come quick, or you'll lose your dinner!’ 

“They all skamper and look very funny going as fast as their 
little legs will carry them. The doll looks out from her carriage 
and wishes she had some, too, The dog is running down from 
the house to see what everybody is doing. Dorothy feeds them 
all. When they have eaten all of it Dorothy will go to her doll, 
and say, ‘ Helen, poor child, did ycu feel cross because I left you ?’ 
They will go to the house and leave the dish and spoon, then go 
to a walk down the street, and perhaps have a tea-party on the 
lawn.” 


» 


We have gentle words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometimes guest ; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Tho’ we love our own the best. 





The Vowel Song. 


By Exiza B. BURNzZ. 


Hear the vowels—ee—ay—ah, 
As they sound in—me—may—ma ; 
And the vowels— aw —oh—oo, 
As they sound in—/aw—/oe—iwo. 


If a ball is made of snow, 

And it hits me, I say—oh ! 
When we're laughing—Ae- he-he, 
Plain is heard the vowel—ee. 


Hark! the little lamb says—mah, 
And we hear the vowel—a ; 
Then the old sheep from afar, 
Sees the lamb, and answers—éaA. 


When the baby cow says—ma-a-a, 
Listen to that vowel—a-a-a ; 

Then the mother cow says— oo, 
And she makes the vowel—oo. 


I and o7 and ow and ew, 
They are vowel noises too ; 
When I ask for apple—fze 
Then I use the vowel—/. 


My dog Towser says—dow-wow, 
And he makes the vowel—ow; 
So does pussy; hear her now, 
As she cries— me-ow—me-ow. 


When mamma says “‘ darling—doy,” 
Then | hear the vowel— oz; 

When I ask for “ just a —few,”’ 

You can hear the vowel—ew. 


One more vowel, that is—w/ 
Hear it in my pussy’s—furr. 
These are all the vowels long, 
And so ends my vowel song. 


[These verses should be taught by ear, not read by the children, the inten- 
tion being to cultivate perception of the vowel sounds, not to teach letters 
or groups of letters, They may be sung to the familiar tune which runs: 

Do, do, sol, sol, la, la, sol, 
Fa, fa, mi, mi, re, re, do, etc 

The elementary sounds of the English language should be taught to chil- 
dren a year or more before learning the alphabet, or reading of any kind. 
The sounds themselves should be made familiar to the child’s ear, as com- 
ponent parts of the simple words it uses, previous to being taught that the 
letters of the alphabet are designed to represent those sounds. Therefore 
it is in the kindergarten that instruction in phonics should be begun. The 
exercises in phonic drill may be made very enjoyable by children, provided 
the teacher, herself, can produce the forty or more elementary sounds clearly 
and distinctly. She should be able to place the organs of speech in the proper 
position to produce each separate sound accurately and without hesitation, 
and to show the child how to do the same.] 


. a 
Blackboard Readings. 


By M. L. G. 
A FLOWER TALK. 


How do you do, children? Aren’t you glad to see me this 
morning ? 

Don’t you admire my pretty pink and white dress ? 

Where do you think I came from ? 

Are you sure you know my name? 

Let me tell you something about myself. 
town or city. 

Nothing will ever induce me to grow away from my mountain 
home. 

I love the rugged fields and rocky glades. 

I have been having a long nap. 

Sleeping under Mother Nature’s downy coverlet. A little 
while ago Father Sun began calling me to wake up. 

At first I was a little afraid of meeting Jack Frost. 

But soon I heard the blue birds and robins singing. 

Then I ventured to peep out from my cloak of rich brown 
leaves. 

Don’t you think I am very brave ? 

I am always the first flower to show its wond’ring face. 

I’m afraid you city children would not find me. 

But the country boys and girls know where to look for me. 

First they search for my large green leaves. Then push away 
my brown covering. : » 

How delighted they are when they see my little face smiling 
up at them. Sometimes they pack me in moss and send me 
away to their city friends. " 

That is how I came to be with you this morning. 


I do not like the 
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Don’t a like the odor of the forest I bring you. Some people 
call me the Mayflower. 
But I like better my other name, Trailing Arbutus. 
. Good-bye, children. Sometime I hope you will visit my rocky 
ome, 
Then I’m sure you will think I.am the sweetest, bravest flower 
that grows. 
[A cluster of the flowers should be attached to the top of the blackboard. 
If they cannot be obtained, a good drawing in colored chalks may repre- 


sent them.] 
¥ 


The Lilliputian. 


By A BROOKLYN TEACHER, 


This is the way I have used your charming little paper in a 
pod first half of second year, not having copies enough to “ go 
round.” 

I tore the pages apart and made substantial margins for them 
out of stiff manila paper, To make these, I took for each a sheet 
the size of the ertire page and cut from it an oblong the size of 
the print and picture. Two of these 1 pasted upon each other 
with the page between. This made a sufficiently strong leaflet, 
with a lesson on both sides. Of course, the children were cau- 
tioned to handle them carefully. 

I numbered the lessons on these leaflets in the order in which 
they should be read, considering both difficulty of wording and 
relatedness of subject matter. 1 omitted from this plan the two 
most difficult in the September number, which I knew the children 
could not read. 

I went through as many of the lessons as I thought we could 
read in one period and selected the words that would have to be 
studied by the children. These I placed on the board and marked 
phonetically. The children then pronounced them and a few of 
the meanings were illustrated. 

I then distributed a// the leaflets and allowed the class a few 
minutes to examine them. The lessons I intended to have read 
I gave to selected children and showed them which side to read. 
At the end of the few minutes allotted to study, I collected all the 
leaflets, except the one bearing Lesson No. 1. 

1 called the child holding this leaflet to the front and asked her 
to tell the class, especially the children in the back seats, about 
her picture. This she did with every effort to make them under- 
stand. The lively pictures in THE LILLIPUTIAN interest the 
children and give them something to tell. The girl had a motive 
for talking and she talked plainly and entirely without self-con- 
sciousness, so absorbed was she in the picture and in the anxiety 
of the class to hear about it. (The leaflet, by the way, was sup- 
ported by a pad-back, so as to keep the children from being di- 
verted by the picture on the other side.) 

After the description, the picture was turned to the class and 
the pupils craned their necks to examine it as well as they could. 
It was the picture of the little girl, washing for her dolly. 

“* Now look at what it says under the picture,” said I, “ and tell 
us who is talking.” ‘The little girl is talking.” 

“What does she say?” “She says, 7Azs zs wash-day.” 

“Is it, children?’’ (Laughter.) “‘ It is for the little girl.” 

“* What else does the little girl say?” “J must wash for my 
dolly.” 

What will she need, children?” ‘‘ Water.” ‘ What does she 
say about that, Ilda?” “J wash the things in water.” 

“* When the things are washed clean what will the little washer- 
woman need next, class?” ‘“Toironthem.” ‘“ What does she 
say, Ida.” “1 pin them up to dry.” 

“« Now weren't these children caught nicely! The idea of iron- 
ing things before they are dry! (Laughter.) Tell me zow what 
she must have, class.” ‘ A clothes-line.” 

“What does she say about that, Ida?” “ Do you see the line?” 

“Turn the picture so that we can answer that question. Do 
you see the line, children?” ‘“ Yes, ma’am!” 

“ Is the little girl’s work nearly done?” ‘She says, My wash 
will be dry soon.” 

“ What will she do then, class?” “Iron the things.” ‘* What 
does she say, Ida?” “ Then J will take it down.” (Laughter.) 

“ What next, class?” “She must dampen the things and iron 
them.” “Ida?” ‘ There isn’t any more.” 

“Come, now! I am getting anxious about that ironing myself. 
I hope the little girl, didn’t put dolly’s clothes on rough dry. Who 
has number 2? Lottie, come and tell us what you can about it.”” 

“ This little girl is taking her dolly out. She’s got a big shawl 
on and her mother’s bonnet. And her hair’s flying. And the 
doll’s bare-headed.” 

“Show it to us.” (More craning of necks.) “Idon’t see any 
ironing-board in this picture. What do you think about it, child- 
ren?” “It’s another day.” “She ironed the clothes yesterday.” 
“ She forgot to tell us about the ironing.” 

“ Oh, well, if you think she did it it’s all right. But I shouldn't 
like to think that dolly was dressed up to go day-days without 
having her clothes ironed. Who talks under this picture, Lottie ? 
“ The little girl.” 
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“ And what does she tell us?” “Jam taking my dolly out.” 

“ But we knew that from the picture. What else has she to 
say?” Weare out fora walk,” 

“ We knew that, too. Whatelse?” “ /¢ ¢s a cold day.” 

“ Did you know that, children?” “ Yes, ma'am.” “ How - 
«« Because she’s dressed warm.” “ Because her hair blows.” 

“Is the doll dressed warmly.” “ Let us see again, Lottie. Most 
mothers wrap their babies up more carefully than they do them- 
selves, but this little mother doesn’t seem to care whether her 
baby takes cold or not. What does she say about that, I won- 
der?” ‘ She doesn't mind the cold.” 

“Oh, indeed! What else about this wonderful baby?” “ She 
likes to go out walking.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder. 
mother say about her?” 

“ Oh, yes! 
shut her eyes.” 

“Then of course she must be a good dolly! Now let us all 
shut our eyes and try to see in our minds the next picture, while 
Jerry describes it to us.” 


[This is the way we hoped THE LILLIPUTIAN would be used. It is better, 
however, to have at least two copies (the second costing only two cents and 
postage) even if the little magazine is to be cut up. Each page could then 
be pasted upon a firm pasteboard foundation, making a more durable leaflet. 
Many schools are now ordering THE LILLIPUTIAN in numbers sufficient for 
distribution as a pamphlet. ] 


Most babies do. What else does her 
She ts a very good dolly.” 


All mothers say that. What else?” “ She can 


Pg 
A Lesson in Syllabication. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


While syllabication is a necessary feature of correct spelling, a 
knowledge of it becomes essential only when words are divided 
at the ends of lines. When this occurs, a part of the word falls 
in the line beiow that upon which the word begins. 

The teacher who gave the exercises in syllabication, of which 
the following gives an exampie and outline, had two objects in 
view in adopting the vertical arrangement of syllables. One was 
to avoid the erroneous presentation of a word dzvided upon the 
same line, as com fort a ble ; the other was to teach the use of 
syllabication with the art of syllabication. 

All the words of more than one syllable were taken from the 
reading lesson to make the material of the exercise. The teacher 
directed as follows : 

Write at the end of the top line of your page the word drink. 

Drink is sometimes a whole word and sometimes only part of 
alonger word. Give mea word of which itformsa part. (Drink- 
ing, drinker, drinkable.) 

You have written drink at the end of your line, leaving not 
enough room for the other part of any of the words you have 
given me. I know what you want to say, Allie! You want to 
tell me that you have room at the end of your line. Then you 
didn’t do as I told you. I am talking to the children that wrote 
drink at the end of the top line as I told themto. What will 
you do if I ask you to make your word into drinking or drink- 
able? (Make a hyphen and write the rest of the word on the 
other line.) 

I am thinking of sweet, fresh, cool water, which is always 
drinkable. You may finish the word. 

At the end of the second line and the beginning of the third, 

write szm'fle, (The teacher paused long enough after the first 
syllable for them to write it before she gave the second, indicat- 
ing by a nod that they were not to wait. She, however, accented 
the word correctly, a point which teachers of phonetics often 
neglect.) 

At the end of the third line, write gzv ; but, as it is only a part 
of a word this time, you must not spell it all out as if it were the 
whole word, g?ve. What will be the difference? (If it’s in gzv- 
ing there won't be any ¢.) 

Write it, and finish the word g#ven on the next line. 

On the fourth and fifth lines, write con méct. Be sure to get 
all of con on the fourth line and all of mec¢ on the fifth. 

On the fifth and sixth lines, write Low éver, finishing the ow 
on one line and putting the ever on the next. 

On the sixth and seventh lines write Aowév er. Tell me, first, 
a - will divide it. (Put Aowev on one line and er on the 
other. 

If I ask you to write e¢ween on two lines, how much will you 
put on each? (Put the de on one line and the /ween on the 
other.) You may doso. 

. Here is another three-syllable word, or ¢résyllable; as we call 
it, Just as we call a three-legged stool a ¢rzpod; and just as we 
call this figure a ¢rzangle because it has three angles or corners ; 
and just as another wheel put to a bicycle makes it a /récycle; 
and just as we call our flag ¢récolored because it is red, white, 
and blue. 

This ¢risyllable is the word —. How many syllables? 
How many places between the syllables. In how many places, 
then, can we divide it? Tell me two ways in which you can 
write this word on two lines. (We can put the ex on one line 
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and the ample on the other, or we can put the exam on one line 
and the f/e on the other.) 

Write it with one syllable on the seventh line and two on the 
eighth. 

Now write it with two syllables on the eighth line and one on 
the ninth. 


For a second exercise, the children cut the sides from their 
Gove of paper, using the blank middle portion for economy’s 
sake. 

A third exercise narrowed this so that in some cases, the 
syllables fell under one another in a column. 

“In future,” said the teacher, “we will write all our exercises 
in syllabication this way, since they are only for practice in divid- 
ing words in the right places.” (To come to this by natural de- 
grees was better than to adopt the column arrangement at first, 
when it would have interfered with the mental association be- 
tween syllabication and its use.) 

After ten of these exercises, syllabication was dropped for the 


time being, to be taken up in another short series of lessons a 
year later. 


»* 


Outline Lesson Plans from a Teacher’s 
Day-Book. 


By A PRIMARY TEACHER, 


VIII. 

Object.—To describe a box, 

The teacher draws from the children the description, item by 
item, and arranges her questions, so as to get the information in 
the desired orcer. First, comes the name of the object described : 
next, the material; third, the number, and shape, and peculiar- 
ities of its sides ; and lastly, its use. Each item of description is 
expressed correctly before going on to the next, and each child 
called upon gives the items already mentioned as well as the new 
one. 

Practice in giving the full description :—This is a box. 
made of wood. It has six oblong sides. 
and it opens and shuts. 


It is 
The top is called a lid, 
We use it to keep pencils in. 

1X. 

Object.—To describe a sugar lozenge. 

Elicit complete statements from the children as to (1) color, 
shape, and the word printed upon it; (2) substance the object is 
made of ; and (3) what it is used for. 

Practice saying this connectedly. 

X. 

Object —To teach the differences between a sphere and a cube, 
and to develop the term sphere. 

a. The children are all supplied with boxes of Prang’s models, 
and are told to take out a ball and a block, and to put them in 
the covers of their boxes, which have already been placed upside 
down on the desks. 

6, The children look at the cube and sphere well, then take up 
the sphere and see if it looks the same in every position, Do the 
same to the cube, announcing and comparing the results. Take 
each one in the hands, and see if they feel alike when clasped 
tightly. Roll first the sphere, then the cube between the hands, 
and let the children tell which they like the better. Give the name 
sphere, and have them sound it from the board. 

c. Practice using the word “sphere” in statements, “ The 
sphere is round,” “ The sphere will roll,” etc. 

XI. 

Odject.—To teach four new words. 

The principal vowel in the new word is put on the board and 
marked, and sounded. Then add and prefix, one by one, all the 
other letters in the word, correctly marked ; and have the children 
give the sounds after each step. 

When all the words have been finished by this method, erase 
them, and write them again without the marks, having the children 
pronounce each word as it is completed. Have them give sen- 
tences, using the new words correctly. Then write sentences on 
the board employing the new words, and have the children read 
them. non 


Object.—To train the observing faculties and the powers in- 
volved in story-telling. 

a. Questions to lead the pupil to see certain things in the pic- 
ture as related to other things not seen but familiar to the child's 
thought. The family of puppies, for instance. suggests the barn 
in which the little girl found them. In this way, 

4. Develop the following story: Bessie went out into the barn 
one morning, and found a family of eleven little puppies in the 
hay, with Fonuy. the big dog, taking care of them. She was 


so glad, she put them into her apron and took them in to show 
her mother. Mamma said they belonged to Fanny and she must 
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} ag them back to her, but she might go and look at them every 
ay. 
c. Practice children in telling this story connectedly. 
XIII. 
Object.—To describe a pencil. 
a. Recalling an inch. 

6. Estimating length of pencil in inches. Statement of estim- 
ate. Questions on the surface, ends and use of the pencil, eliciting 
complete statements. Putting together the statements: (1) The 
pencil is about six inches long. (2) It has a smooth, curved sur- 
face. (3) It has a pointed end and aflatend. (4) It is used for 
writing. 

¢. Practicing saying all this serzatzim. 

XIV. 

Odject.—To develop a story from a picture. 

a. Teacher places before children a picture of a little girl 
holding a little yellow chicken. She then has children think of 
one thing they would like to tell. 

6. Teacher (pointing to picture),—‘* What do you see, John?” 

John.—* | see a picture of a little girl.” 

Teacher.— What would you like to call her?” 

Class suggests several names; finally May is selected. 

Teacher—“ How many like that name? Very well. 
what has May in her hands?” 

Child.—“ She has a little chicken.” 

Teacher.—** Where did she get it ?” 

Chzld.—“ She got it out of the barn.” 

Teacher.—** | wonder if she knew it was there. 
think?” 

Several children are asked. Some think she knew it, and some 
think she did not. 

Teacher.—1 think she went out into the barn to get some 
eggs and found this little chick. What will she do with it now? 

Child.—“ She will take it to her mamma.” 

Teacher.—* So she will, and after they look at it they will 
take it to the mother hen.” 

c. One by one, the sentences are gathered, until the following 
story is formed: 

Every morning, May went out to the barn to find eggs. One 
morning, instead of finding eggs, she found a little yellow chicken. 
She took it to her mamma and then gave it to the mother hen. 
XV. 


Odject.—1. To teach children to distinguish between a question 
and an answer. 

2. To teach the words, do, girl, nest, egg, and apple. 

a. Show the objects and let the children name them. 

6. Then ask the question, “Do you see a ——?” Children 
supply the name of the object pointed to. Have the board di- 
vided, so that the left side may be for the questions and the right 
side for the answers. When the word has been supplied, write 
the question on the board. Then have the question answered by 
some one or all. I do see a-——. Write the answer on the 
board. Then proceed to ask the same question until all the ob- 
jects have been used. Proceed as above with the writing of all 
the questions and answers. 

c. Have the children read the sentences to themselves and have 
one child face another and ask a question, and the other answer 
it from the board. Write the words taught in columns to be 
called off. 

» 


A Reading Lesson. 


Object :—To cultivate the picture power and teach two primer 
names. 


Preparation :—The children have “seen things with their eyes 
shut ” before. 


Close eyes. 

See the little boy in his first pants. How proudly he walks! 

See him strut about with his hands in his pockets, Gentlemen never do 
that, but he doesn’t know. He thinks it makes him look like a man. 

He has his firsttop, too. See him take it out of his pocket. 

There comes the string out of the other pocket. See him wind it up! 

Now he is going tospin it, Why does heraise it so high ? 

See him throw the top down. But he has thrown the string with it! How 
was that ? 

Do you think he can learn how to spin the top all by himself ? If you were 
nis big brother, what would you do ? 

Rise. Wind yourtops. Spin them. Hear them hum! 

Draw the little boy’s picture with both hands in his pockets. 


Now 


What do you 


Here is his name—Ben. Shall I write it with yellow chalk, too ? 

Who would like to write Ben's name. Charley may. I shall 
want some one that watches him very closely to tell me whether 
Charley writes it as I did. 

Tommy, what do you think about it? Rose may try it with 
the pointer. Trace both mine and Charley's writing and see if 
they are both alike. 

You may all write Ben’s name under his picture. 

Let us all close our eyes again—tight. 

so a ae girl, six years old. Can you see hertoo? Can you see how 
tall she 1s 
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Can you see her red dress ? 

See her pretty, yellow hair, How smooth and neat it is! 

See her clean face and blue eyes and red lips, 

See her laugh. 

See her clap her clean hands ! 

See her jump! 

She jumps on her toes so as not to make so much noise. 

Open your eyes. 

Can you keep your face and hands clean like the little girl ? 

Show me how she washes her hands. 

Show me how she washes her face. 

Can you jump on your toes as she did ? 

Let me see if you can. 

Draw the little girl’s picture as she looked when she clapped her hands ? 

Here is her name—Jane. I think she likes to be with: Ben, so 
I will write her name again, over here with his. 

I know a little girl in this class named Jane. 
and write the name for me. 

Who thinks that is about right? Who thinks there is some- 
thing the matter with it? Effie may try it with the pointer. 

Lucy may write it again. Frank may write it. Julius has a bro- 
ther Ben? He may write Ben’sname. Who wants to write Jane ? 
Fanny may. 

You may all write Jane’s name under her picture. 

How many Bens have we on the B. B.? How many Janes? 
How many children must I have, if each is to erase a word ? 

(Calls ovt the given number of dull children.) 

Fanny (another dull child) may tell each one whether to erase 
Ben or May. 

(The two imagination exercises are from old numbers of THE JOURNAL.) 


E. E. K, 
¥ 


Reproduction Stories. 


Joe did not wake up. So Arthur poked him with papa’s cane, 
and woke him up. He told Joe he did it for a joke. 

The first day Effie went to school she took the pencil upside 
down, but instead of writing it rubbed out the lines the teacher 
had drawn for her. 

Freddy ate so much candy on Christmas day that he was sick 
the next day; but his sister read to him from his new story-book 
until he felt better. 

Marjorie had never been to the country before. When she saw 
a fire-bug, she asked her mammaif the stars came down to see the 
grass and trees in the country. 


When Susie saw a dandelion for the first time she said that she 
thought the roots of the dandelion must go deep down to the gold 
and draw it up into the sunshine. 

Brother Tom caught a squirrel, and took it home to his sister 
Nora. She put it into a cage, but it soon gnawed part of it away, 
and ran away to his woods again. 

A little girl from India saw the snow for the first time. She 
asked her aunt to let her get some of the nice white sugar. When 
it melted away in her hand, she cried. 

Ella’s mamma has been sick. She is still unable to leave her 
room. So Ella gets up bright and.early every morning, and picks 
her a bouquet of the sweetest wild flowers. 

Whenever Irene had something on her mind which made her 
sad or thoughtful, she would run and tell mamma all about it. 
She always felt happy after telling it all to mamma. 

Everybody is sad because Rose’s little canary-bird died. They 
put him on a leaf, dug a hole, put him in, and Rose’s brother 
carved a stick to put over the grave for a head-stone. 

Toto was a little girl that had lived in a warm country all her 
life. ‘When she came here and saw it snow for the first time, she 
said, “Oh, I wish it would sugar where | live too. 

“What a big world this is!” cried the chick, as he stepped out 
of his shell. Then he saw his mother scratching, and he thought 
he would scratch, too, He soon forgot what a big world it is. 


Flossie’s papa often goes away from home for a long time. 
When he comes back, he always brings her something nice. 
From his last trip he brought her a parrot, which pleased her very 
much. 

Once a robin built a nest in the cherry tree in Emma’s yard. 
Emma put some soft crumbs of bread on the ground for the robin 
every day. When the bird came to get the crumbs it looked as 
if it would like to say, “ Thank you.” 

Charlie and Mary hung up their stockings on Christmas Eve. 
But Santa Claus made a mistake, for he put the toys intended for 
Charlie into Mary's stocking, and Mary’s into Charlie’s stocking. 
They made it all right between themselves. 

Baby Carl took some earthworms, washed them in a basin of 
water, and hungthem up to dry. But the earthworms did not 
want to hang on the fence. So when Carl saw that they were 


She may come 


eager to get back to the earth, he put them back, and said : 
“ Now dey're happy.” 

Alice had a squirrel shut up in a cage. When she saw him 
try so hard to get out, she felt sorry for him, and opened the door 
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of the cage. What a bound of joy the squirrel made as he freed 
himself from his prison! He staid a moment as if to thank Alice, 
and then scampered off to the woods. 


Once a little girl a + the pitcher that she had taken to get 
milk in and broke it. ¢ was afraid to tell her mamma that it 
was her fault, and was going to say that some one pushed her. 
But she changed her mind just in time and said, “‘ No, indeed! 
I'd rather take a scolding than tell a lie.” Then she told her 
mother just how it was. 


Emma had a pretty ring with a blue stone in it. One day she, 
jost the stone while feeding the chickens and geese. She tried 
very hard to find it, but could not. When one of the geese was 
killed, her mamma found the stone in its crop! Emma was very 
glad to get it again, and now that it has been inside of a goose 
she values it all the more. 


A woman who lived in the country had ahen which laid an 
egg every day. One day she said to herself, “ I wish my hen would 
lay two eggs every day, instead of only one.” So she gave the 
hen twice as much to eat every day, than she had given it, think- 
ing that the hen would now lay twoeggs. But the hen grew very 
fat, and did not lay any more eggs than before. 


» 


Observation and Language. 


(Reported from the work of Henry St. School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Prin., Miss M. O. BARKLEY; Teacher, GORA WEIMER ; grade, first half of 


3rd year.) 
THE LESSON. 


A hen was brought to school as an object to be studied during 
the period given to science and language. 

The hen laid an egg and began to cackle. 
surprised it into silence. 
too small. 

Teacher hurried the hen away so as to give all attention to the 
language part ot the period. 


THE LETTER, 


147 Thomas St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 

March 1, 1894. 
DEAR AUNT LILLY :—I will tell you a true story. We hada 
chicken in our room this morning and what do you think. It 
layed anegg. We laughed as hard as we could at it. It began 
to cackle. It wanted to get out of the box. The box was very 
small so it could not turn around. He wanted to set on the egg 
but he could not. He got thirsty and wanted a drink. The 
teacher hurried as fast as she could to get the boy to take the 

chicken home and take it out of the box. 
Your loving friend, 
BIRDIE FERGUSON, 
Pg 


Physics and First Reading. 


(The Cook County normal school prints a certain portion’of its own prim- 
ary reading matter, in leaflet form, The lessons are choice stories from 
classic literature or digests of the science lessons, Ten copies of each leaflet 
are put into an envelope with other useful material each month, and sold 
for twenty-five cents. The C, C.N. S. envelope for December, 1893, con- 
tains, besides the reading matter, rules for teaching reading, gymnastic 
cards, games and plays, questions in decimal fractions, science outline for a 
year’s work, and examination questions on the theory of concentration. 
The following from this set will suggest two nice little lessons in experimen- 
tal physics for the little ones.) 


ALUM CRYSTALS. 


We had cold water. 

We had alum. 

We put the alum in the cold water. 

The alum dissolved. 

We heated the water. 

We put more alum in the hot water. 

More alum dissolved. 

The alum began to fall to the bottom. 

We hung a string in the water. 

In the morning we found crystals on the string. 


Children’s laughing 
It tried to sit on the egg but box was 


LEVERS. 


We put the fulcrum under the lever. 

We put the lever under the weight. 

We put the fulcrum near the weight. 

The weight went up. MAUD MYERS. 


We put the lever under the weight. 

We lifted the weigtt. EMMA Lou GIFFIN. 
We put the fulcrum near the weight. 

We lifted the weight with the lever. 

We lifted it with one finger. LENA YARMAN, 
We had a fulcrum. 

We put the fulcrum under the lever, 
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We lifted the weight with the lever. ETHA KUNTZ, 


We put the lever under the log. 
We put the fulcrum near the log. 


We could lift it. MAMIE EMBREE, 


- 
The Story of a Rain-Drop. 


By IDA H. GREEN. 


My mother was a dear, beautiful pond. The boys skated upon 
her in winter and swam in her waters in summer. 

The first I remember about myself, I felt a bright sunbeam 
smiling so near that its warm breath touched my cheek. As I 
felt the warmth and heat of the sunbeam | began to grow and 
stretch out. My brothers and sisters at the same time moved 
away from me, and I longed to fly away with the pretty sun- 
beam. Soon I spread out so much, and the warm air closed 
around me so lovingly that I knew we were now a part of each 
other and no stranger could see closely enough to tell which was 
I, and which was air. I floated away happy and free, up, up, up, 
leaving my mother, the pond so far below that she looked Tike a 
small mirror. 

But O, when we got up so high, we began to meet cold air ! 
Every time I felt the cold air touch me, I felt myself shrink, and 
come closer and closer together. Soon it was so very cold that 
the warm air all left me and I knew that I was nothing but a lit- 
tle bit of water dust. 

I looked around and saw thousands and thousands of other 
specks that were so much like myself that I knew they must be 
my cousins. From the earth below we must have looked like a 
great big cloud. 

I became so friendly with some of my cousins that afterward 
when it became very, very cold we agreed to join together and 
make a drop of water heavy enough to fall back to the earth 
again. 

S50 we did and here we are a beautiful drop of rain making 
fresh and giving life to this rose. 


¥ 
The Naming of the Days. 


By MARGARET J. CopD. 
SATURDAY. 


What am I writing on the blackboard? (Writing Saturday.) 

Yes. You may all write it very carefully, when our talk is 
over. What do we have Saturday? A holiday? Yes. What 
do we do Saturday? (Many different answers.) 

Far, far away across the great ocean, if we travel toward the 
rising sun, after many days we come to a beautiful country called 
Italy. Perhaps you can tell me some great man who was born 
in this country; that will help you to remember it. Yes. Chris- 
topher Columbus was born in Italy. 

{n this lovely land the sun shines warm and bright, and the 
skies are of the deepest blue, and long, long ago, when the earth 
was young, one of the elder gods came here to dwell. His name 
was Saturn. (Write Saturn on the blackboard. Describe his 
appearance or sketch quickly if possible.) 

Saturn was the father of Jupiter, and had had rule over heaven 
and earth; but his power had been overthrown by Jupiter, and 
driven from Mount Olympus he sought refuge in Italy. 

Saturn found a rude race of people living in that part of the 
world, They did not know how to till the soil, and lived on what 
food they could find from day to day. They had no homes as 
we have, but slept in caves and holes in the ground, and covered 
themselves with the skins of wild beasts which they killed in the 
forests. 

Saturn felt very sorry for these = people and came to live with 
them. He taught them to sow the seed, and soon they had fine 
fields of grain and fruitful vineyards. He taught them many use- 
ful things, and they became prosperous and happy. 

The masters became kind to their servants and all the people 
loved each other; fighting and war ceased, and over all the land 
was peace and happiness, 

We call this time the “ Golden Age,” because in it were found 
the most precious things of life, truth and justice, innocence and 
purity, peace and love. 

And the old Romans, remembering what they had heard from 
their fathers and forefathers, named one day of the week for Sat- 
urn in memory of this happy time. Which day was it? 

And another honor was paid him—far up in the clear, blue sky 
when the soft evening shades fall, you may see a planet shining 
with silvery light. This is called the planet Saturn. It has _ 
moons like our moon, and round about it whirl great golden 
rings. We cannot see them with our naked eyes they are so far 
away; but some time I hope you will be able to take a peep 
through the great telescopes astronomers use; then you can see 
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them plainly, and see how beautiful they are ; and when you look 
at this lovely star, it will help you to remember what we have 
heard of the old Roman god, Saturn. 


¥ 
The Language of Number. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


In developing the child’s first conception of numbers ome ¢o fen 
the teacher has to confine herself principally to the addition of 
groups or the subtraction of one group from another, as soon as 
the several groups have become, first, oAjects of sight, second, 
objects of thought ; true, incidentally, while busied with these 
pro-esses, the child learns to count in series of twos, etc., forward 
and back, and gains a crude idea of elementary multiplication 
and division of groups, through the medium of the addition and 
subtraction of similar groups. A time comes, however, when the 
teacher feels that this perception of number must become 
broader and more definite if the foundation is to be laid for future 
building from the elements of mathematical knowledge. 

Measuring groups is, in the mind of the teacher, a most im- 
portant step for the child at this stage. In searching for “ ways 
and means” she naturally selects the simplest material to illus- 
trate her method in the most practical way that can appeal to the 
child's thought and understanding. 

A simple way of securing definite action and thought from the 
child has been successfully used by some teachers. Several 
sheets of the paper used in kindergarten schools for mounting de- 
signs furnish the material at slight expense; this paper is marked 
off by printed lines into spaces one-inch square, hence the teacher 
can secure her units of measurement by cutting this paper into 
strips of any desired number of squares; for example, if she 
wishes the class to measure the twos in any group she provides 
each child in the class clustered about the number table, which 
should be found in every school-room where first grade number 
is taught, with a strip of two squares as the uazt of measurement 
—a similar strip is given to each child, who lays the measure 
upon it and is led to express the thought, ‘Two will measure 
two once.” Next, a strip of four squares is given to each child, 
who perceives as he lays his unit of measurement upon it that 
“ Four will measure two fwéce.” Strips of séx, eight, and ten 
squares are giver to each child in succession, and he is led by 
actual testing with his umzt of measurement to perceive and ex- 
press the thought, “ Six will measure two ¢hree times,” “ Eight 
will measure two four times,” “ Ten will measure two fve times.” 

Various ways will suggest themselves to the teacher to impress 
these facts upon the mind of the child, so that he not only secures 
the thought of the number of times a small group is found in a 
multiple of that group, but he realizes that the multiple is but the 
succession of ‘wo, three, four, or five times the special group he 
takes as a unit of measurement. As soon as the thought of the 
even division or groups into small groups has been mastered, it is 
but a simple step to proceed to what is usually termed “ uneven ” 
division, or where a remainder appears. 

Each child is provided with his unzt of measurement as two ; 
the strips of ‘wo squares and fAree squares are given him to 
measure, and he perceives that while “ Two will measure two 
once,” “ Three will measure two once, and there is one square 
remaining.” In similar ways the strips of four and five squares 
are tested by the unzt of measurement and compared. “ Four 
will measure two /wce, ‘‘ Five will measure two ¢wzce, with one 
square remaining.” In similar ways the strips of szx and seven 
squares are measured and compared to secure the thought and 
expression, ‘‘ Six will measure two ¢hree times,” *‘Seven will 
measure two ¢Aree times, with one square remaining.” Zzght 
and mine are measured and compared in similar ways to secure the 
thought and expression. ‘‘ Eight will measure two four times,” 
‘Nine will measure two four times with one square remaining.” 

When this knowledge has become fixed in the child’s mind he 
may, for variety, be led to express his thought in answer to such 
questions as, “‘ How many times can you measure two in wo? 
four? six? eight? ten?” and such answers as, “ | can measure 
two in two once.” ‘* I can measure two in four fwce.” “I can 
measure two in six ‘Aree times,” etc., can be expected. 

The next step would be to get practice upon the even and odd 
groups. “How many times can you measure two in /wo? in 
three?” ‘*How many times can you measure two in four ? in 
five?” etc. Such answers as, “ I can measure two in two once ; 
I can measure two in three once and have one remainder,” “1 
can measure two in four ¢wzce; I can measure two in five fwice 
and have one remainder,” can be expected. 

Practical questions should follow such preparatory work, but 
in each case the child should illustrate upon the ball-frame the 
number-groups with which he is to deal. In each case the mul- 
tiple under consideration is to be expressed by the group of wo, 
Sour, six, eight, or ten balls, using the even groups first, later 
the odd groups may be introduced. In every case the multiple 
is to measured by the uszt of measurement. 

£x.—“ Mary had four cents to spend for apples at two cents 
each. Find how many times she could buy an apple?” Child 
tllustrates with the bails. 
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(In each case have some material object, as in this instance, 
the fruit, to represent the number of apples that can be bought.) 

“* How many two-cent stamps can I buy for six cents?” Child 
illustrates with the balls. 

“ How many pairs of mittens can I make from eight mittens?” 
Child illustrates. 

“How many pairs of socks can I make from ten socks?” ete, 

““How many apples, at two cents each, can I buy for three 
cents, and how much money shall I have left?” Child illus- 
trates. 

“I have five plums to give away. How many little girls can 
have two apiece, and how many shall I have left for myself?” 
Chi'd illustrates. 

“‘How many lemons can you buy for seven cents, if you pay 
two cents apiece for them, and how much money will you have 
left for candy?” Child illustrates. 

“How many eggs can you buy for nine cents if each egg costs 
two cents, and how much money will you have left?” Child 
illustrates 

As a step in advance the child may be led to feel the frac- 
tional division of groups ; it must be held firmly in the mind of 
the teacher, however, that these steps are to be taken only so far 
as the child can be guided to illustrate the facts of the questions ; 
the aim of the work is not to exercise the memory, it is to awaken 
thought and develop comprehension of the /anguage of number 
as we find it expressed in problems for mental work of the upper 
grades. 

“Two lemons cost four cents; show how much one lemon 
costs.” Childseparates his balls into two groups to illustrate 
the amount one lemon would cost ; indirectly he puts the /rac- 
tzona/ part of the whole cost, as the price of one lemon. 

“Two oranges cost six cents; show how much one orange 
costs,” 

“Two bananas cost eight cents; show the price of one.” 

“Two slates cost ten cents; what do you think they cost 
apiece ?” etc. 

As soon as even groups or multiples can be measured by /wo, 
and the odd groups can be measured and compared with them, 
the group “Aree should be selected as a unzt of measurement, 
aud in ways similar to those already mentioned in measurements 
of two, the groups ¢hree, six, nine should be measured and the 
language expressions given; when this has been accomplished 
three, four, and five ; six, seven, and eight ; nine and ten should 
be measured and compared. 

Similar work employing four as a unit of measurement for the 
groups four and eight should follow, and this in turn should be 
followed by the measurement and comparison of four, five, and 
six ; eight, nine, and ten. 

In each step of the work practical questions to illustrate should 
be given, and the child trained to represent the terms of the 
questions with the balls upon the frame. In no other way can 
the teacher hope to unlock the gates of thought for the child as 
he enters the great field of number which lies spread before him. 


¥ 
Notation. 


From Lock’s School Arithmetic (Macmillan & Co.) we make 
the following extract for primary teachers. It is hardly too much 
to say that this work absolutely must be done in the teaching of 
“notation.” As soon as you are required to take the pupils over 
the ground indicated, get your box of tooth-picks and your supply 
of rubber rings and set your class to work at making the little 
bundles : 

Suppose that the given number of units is represented by that 
number of counters. 

Let all the counters be arranged in groups, each containing /ex 
counters, until less than ten counters are left. 

Suppose, for example, Aree counters are left. 

Next let all these groups of tens be arranged in sets of ¢en, each 
set containing a Aundred counters, until the remaining number of 
groups is less than ten. 

Suppose the remainder to be /wo groups (of ten counters). 

Next let the hundreds be arranged in heaps of em, each heap, 
containing a ¢housand counters, until the remaining number of 
sets is less than ten. 

Suppose the remainder to be four sets (of a hundred counters) ; 
and so on. 

In this way, as the number of counters is limited, we shall at 
last arrive at heaps of counters, of which there are less than ten 
heaps altogether. 

Suppose, for example, we have finally, seven thousand counters. 
We should then in our supposed example have found that the 
given number of units consisted of seven (thousand) four (hun- 
dred) two (ten) and three, or in the usual way of speaking the 
number of units is seven thousand four hundred and twenty-three. 

Thus any number (of units) may be enumerated in terms of the 
numbers ten, hundred, thousand, etc., by the aid of the numbers 
from one to nine inclusive. : 

This is the decimal system of numeration, 
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Time Reading in the First Grade. 
By L. B. B. 


Many children at the ages of eight and ten cannot tell time cor- 
rectly. Yet it is simple, and may easily be taught in the first 
grade at school in the five-minute-a-day extra time included by 
nearly all teachers for miscellaneous work. First, the interest 
must be aroused—a conversation or story told, in which rever- 
ence is awakened for the tiny wheels, the springs—in a word, the 
works opening to the child a life behind and beyond mere vision. 
A cardboard dial with movable hands can easily be procured or 
made for the second lesson, and practice. 

From the beginning no child should be permitted to turn the 
hands backward. The Roman numerals will puzzle the children 
until they learn that I. is one, V. is five, and X, is ten, all the other 
numbers are perfectly clear when the children catch the idea that 
1. before V. (LV.), one before five, is four; so I, after V. (VI.), one 
after five, is six; II. after V. (VII.), two after five, is seven ; and so 
on. That is thinking and dispenses with the parrot method of 
counting. The children should learn at first only the exact hours 
—one o'clock, five o’clock, eight o'clock, etc.; and if this five- 
minute lesson is after morning exercises no teacher need be sur- 
prised at hearing the hours of ten and eleven o'clock announced 
by the awakened little thinkers. The half hour comes next, 
when the big hand goes half-way round and the little hand goes 
half of its journey, the big hand running twelve times as fast as 
the little hand. 

Children are always delighted at this discovery, and are always 
quite careful to make the little hand stop half way between the 
hour dots. 

The Clock Game is always a helpful one; twelve children im- 
personating the hours, one child the hour hand and another the 
minute, while the other children, awaiting their turn te be the 
active players, tell what time is to be represented. 

“ Half past one” begins to be a mental vision of the little hour 
half gone—told by the little hand gone half way past the one and 
half way to the two. Quarter hours are taken up in the same 
way: 

Last the little minutes are introduced, sixty of them in groups 
of fives, and almost before the teacher is aware the little explorer 
will reveal the fact that he is already acquainted with them, and 
that he can now really “tell time,” not always quickly or cor- 
rectly, hat comes with practice, but with an unflagging and in- 
telligent interest. 

* 


The Study of ‘ Eight.” 


By A NORMAL STUDENT. 


1, 1 saw tour cows 1n the field, and in a little while I saw there 
were eight. How many more had come? 8—4=4. 

2. Four little boys went rowing, one spring morning, and each 
had two oars. How many oars were there? 2x4=8. 

3. May and Jennie hunted for Easter eggs. May found five 
and Jennie three. How many did they both find? 5+3=8. 
_ 4. One summer morning I went into the garden and saw six 
little buttercups. The next morning I saw eight. How many 
more had come? 8—6=2. 

5. 1 took eight little girls for a walk in the park. I told them 
to waik three by three, and those that were left over to walk with 


me. How many rows did we have, and how many walked with 


me? 8+3=22, 


6666 


6) re) 6) re) Four and four are eight. 


h hh h Four from eight leave four. 
hh 


Four twos are eight. 
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3 
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Two from eight leave six. 


IJ 


rn 
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_ 


X X X X X_Five and three are eight, three and three are 
xxx six and two are eight. There are two threes in 
eight and two left over. 


AAAAA‘A Sixand two make eight. 
AA 
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: t tt tf Y Seven and one make eight. 


* * * Four and three are seven and one are eight. 
* 


* * 
* * 
oa 


+4444 Five and two are seven and one are eight. 
++ 

+ 
Two fours make eight, four twos make eight. 


One quarter of eight is two. 
One eighth of eight is one. 





| One half of eight is four. 








Add. Sub. Mul 
7+1) 8—I=7 One 8 
6+2 8—2=6 Two 4's 
5+3 8—3=5 Four 2's 
4+4;8 8—4=4 

3+5 8—5=3 

2+6 8—6=2 

1+7 ) 8—7=1 








¥ 
An Exercise in Adding. 


By IZETTA GAMBLE, 


An interesting exercise for young pupils is this: I draw a large 
tree on the blackboard with a number of ladders leaning against 
the trunk and limbs. On each round of the ladder 1 put such 
numbers as 2, I, 3, 2, 4,1, 3. Sometimes I use twos only or threes, 
A child is now called upon to climb one of the ladders, If he 
makes a mistake he tumbles to the ground and another child 
climbs the same ladder. If the child succeeds in getting to the 
top he is allowed to sit on the limb of the tree and watch the other 
children climb. This is represented by drawing a little boy sitting 
on the limb of a tree at the top of his ladder, or if a little girl suc- 
ceeds, her picture is quickly drawn. 

The children take great delight in this exercise and by it learn 
to add rapidly. 

» 


Seed Study for Lowest Primary Classes. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE, 


The following is an outline of observation work on seeds and 
germination, which has been followed in our lowest primary 
classes during the past three months. 

The drawings are made by the pupils, not one has been doc- 
tored. They have been copied by tracing, and inked line for line. 

The children range from six to eight years of age. Lessons 
are given in the following order : 

I. The scar (hilum). This is where the seed grew to the pod. 
The scar is interesting to observe. It varies so in size. The 
children are given many kinds of seeds just to observe the scars. 
Beans, pease, almonds, chestnuts, horse-chestnuts, corn, and 
other large seeds, show great diversity in size, shape, and position 
of the scar. 

Il. The little gate. Tell the children that inside the seed is a 
little baby plant and that there is a little gate or door where it can 
come out when it gets big enough. Then the little opening (mi- 
cropyle) just below the scar on the bean is pointed out and the 
children are told to find the little gate on other seeds. This will 
be hard to do in some seeds,for the littie gate is sometimes merely 
a pore that can only be found with a needle point. It is worth 
the search, however, for it will bring out the fact that the little 
gate and the scar occupy very different positions on the seed. 

III. The overcoat. Tell the pupils that the little baby plant 
(germ) must have a coat to keep it warm. Soak the seeds and 
carefully cut away the outer seed coat (overcoat). The children 
should do the same with a pin. Get them to describe the outer 
coat (testa). Such words as smooth, rough, thin, thick, white, 
brown, wrinkled, ridged, etc., will come up and furnish excellent 
language drill. 

1V. But tell them that kind Mother Nature gave the little baby 
plant two coats, and ask them to find the under coat. Tell them 
that the baby is sleeping and they must be careful so as not to 


, 
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fact 
Dry. Jan. 


ra 


Soaked Jan 9. 


wake it up. They will thus find the z##er coat (tegmen) and 
then the baby itself is exposed. 
V. The baby. Direct the — to separate the seed leaves 


and see the little baby lying there between. 1, Point out the 
pointed porti :n, it is the baby’s foot (radicle). 2. Point out the 
two little leaves (plumule). This is the baby’s Aead. Then tak- 
ing some fresh seeds, plant them on wet cotton in tumblers so 
that the growth may be observed. No drawings of the inside 
were made because of its small size, but the children were en- 
—- to ¢e// all they knew of the coats and other parts of the 
seed. 

VI. Growth. Figures I. and II. were traced around and special 
attention was called to the little gate, so that the children became 
eager to watch the /¢¢t/e aby creep out through the gate. Draw- 
ings were made every two or three days. Errors were carefully 
noted, as, for example, when a little six-year-old drew the roots in 
Fig. VI. making them turn upward, and when an eight-year-old 
put parallel veins on Fig. IX. 


SUBSEQUENT WORK. 


Corn was planted Jan. 28—and observations lasted through 
the first week in March. Pease were planted last week and some 
very interesting work is progressing on that seed. 

By the time the pea has been studied, young maples, acorns, 
horse-chestnuts will be sprouting and a valuable fund of knowl- 
edge, an increased power of observation, and a more hearty 
appreciation of Nature's plan and God's providence will have been 
awakened in those children’s minds. 


¥ 
Such Queer Cradles ! 


By FRANCES JEANNETTE PARK. 


Such a queer, queer place for the babies’ cradles! And in 
winter time too! Shouldn’t you think they would perish? Poor 
little dears! Where are the cradles, do you ask? Why, up in 
the trees. It makes us shiver to think of them, but good old 
Mother Apple Tree knows just what to do for her babies, and 
last fall, while all the apples were ripening and the leaves were 
dressing up in their gayest colors, all the Apple Tree babies were 
tucked up in their tiny cradles, covered well with soft little woolly 
blankets and gently rocked to sleep by Mrs. Autumn Wind 
while the birdies all sang soft, sweet lullabies. 

“ Now, remember, darlings,” Mother Apple Tree had said, as 
she kissed the sleepy little eyes, “‘ you are none of you to get out 
of your cribs until Robin Redbreast calls you. I am very tired 
and we will all take a good long sleep. Now be my good chil- 
dren and wait for Robin. Goodnight, little dears,” and ‘ good- 
night, goodnight,” answered each tiny baby. But just as Mother 
Apple had settled herself for a good rest, came a tiny voice with, 
“Did you say Sunbeam will call us?” “Dear me, no, child!” 
exclaimed Mother Apple Tree. “We can’t trust Sunbeam. It 
is Robin who will call us,” then once more she settled down to 
sleep saying to herself, “ What a care children are! But after 
all, what would the world do without them? Bless their little 
souls!” and with that she dropped off to sleep. 

Such a long sleep too, for she had worked hard all summer, 
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caring for her gay, thoughtless children, the leaves, and her good 
quiet children, the apples. The leaves were sometimes a great 
trial to their good patient mother, for they cared for nothing but to 
play and to dance and to wear pretty dresses, but the apples 
were quiet and thoughtful; trying all the time to be like their 
mother and these dear babies were, some of them, to grow into 
leaves and some into apples and so it was no wonder the good 
tree was quite tired, caring for such a large family. Good mothers 
all grow tired at times, for they are all the time helping their little 
ones te grow in the best ways, and little children, who love their 
mothers very dearly, try to please them by doing right and that 
rests, as well as pleases the good mothers. 

And so the Apple Tree family slept and slept. The days grew 
colder and darker. The nights grew longer and the stars shone 
more and more brightly in the clear, frosty air. Thanksgiving 
came and went. Christmas cameand with it the beautiful snow- 
flakes. New Year's came, then St. Valentine’s day, then Wash- 
ington’s birthday, but still they were all fast asleep. 

You know what a little mischief Jack Frost is, don’t you? 
Always up to tricks and mean tricks too, many times. Well, 
one day early in March, after he had pinched little boys’ noses 
and pulled little girls’ ears until even he was almost ashamed of 
himself, he happened to spy the little cradles. “Oh, ho! Mrs. 
Apple Tree!” cried Jack. ‘Now won't I have fun with your 
babies!” So he began calling, calling to the baby buds to wake 
up, but though they heard him, they just cuddled down in their 
soft little blankets and never so much as took a peep at naughty 
Jack. Then hebegan singing in his squeaky little voice, about 
the bright sunshine, the wonderful snowflakes, and the glittering 
frost sparkles, and while he was coaxing, there came along a sly 
little sunbeam who began calling, ‘Wake up! Wake up, you 
sleepy little buds! Just see how bright I am and let dear, good 
Jack make a frost sparkle of you. Then won't you glitter! So 
much finer than just to be a common green leaf or an apple.” 
“ That isn’t Robin Redbreast,” said one little baby bud to her- 
self,” and mother said we cannot trust the Sunbeams, but I’m 
not sleepy any more and I should love to see Jack Frost; I’ve 
heard so much about him and I’m sure the Sunbeams were very 
kind all last summer. Mother must have forgotten.” 

So that naughty baby pushed off the soft blankets a wee little 
bit and peeped out and right there, close by, was naughty Jack 
watching for her. ‘Come on!” cried Jack catching her roughly 
in his arms. “Oh! Oh! Dolet me go! You hurtso! You 
are so cold,” cried the poor baby. But Jack whirled her around 
in the sharp, frosty air and then threw her, now only a tiny 
frost sparkle onto the hard, cold ground. 

A few weeks later, when the dear, faithful Robins came to 
waken the Apple Tree family and all the good babies pushed 
aside the soft litrle blankets and once more looked out on the 
beautiful world, there stood the empty cradle of the poor little 
baby who didn’t mind her mother. 


» 


Cruelty to Children —*What was Helen crying about, Polly ?” 
asked Polly’s mamma, as the little une came infrom the playground. 
“She dug a great hole in the garden, and her mamma wouldn't let 
her take it in the house with her."—Harfer’s Young People. 
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Primary Drawing. 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


(1) Place a box and an apple before the class, and let them 
draw it. This is odject drawing, 

(2) Let the class reproduce the box and apple by looking at 
the drawing they have made. This is copying. f 

(3) Tell the class to reproduce the box and apple without look- 
ing at either the drawing or the objects. This is memory draw- 


ing. 

“) Tell the class to draw the box and place the apple on top 
of it. The drawing of the box and apple is memory drawing ; 
the A/acing of the apple on the box is smaginative drawing. 

Object drawing, copying, memory drawing, and imaginative 
drawing should all go hand in harfd. They each have a value of 
their own. Object drawing to improve the eye, copying to im- 
prove the method, memory drawing to improve the mind, and 
imaginative drawing to broaden the intellect. 





There are two general methods of drawing : 

(1) The direct method which is drawing directly from the ob- 
ject with the aid of the hand and eye alone. 

(2) The indirect method which teaches drawing through the 
aid of copies, type forms, and problems. 

Both of these methods have their excellences and shculd go 
hand in hand. By the first method the pupil gains the power /o 
do. By the second ow to do. 

Teach pupils to hold various objects such as an apple, leaf, 
cup, knife, etc., in one hand and with the other draw it on the 
blackboard, slate, or tablet. This will give the child power to do. 
The object at first may be very imperfectly drawn, but this is 
nothing. The aim is not the drawing but ¢he fry. You may 
not be able to draw these objects yourself, but do not let this 
hinder giving your pupils a chance. 

The indirect method is very much as follows: ‘You have 
been teaching the sphere and are now teaching the application of 
the sphere. A ball is similar to a sphere. Place a ball before 
the class. Better still if each pupil hasa ball. Draw a ball on 
the blackboard to show how if 7s drawn. ‘Teach the class how 
to draw the ball. 

To gain practice give easy probleims as follows: 

(1) All may draw a ball on the blackboard, slate, or tablet. 
(Fig. 2.) 

(2) Pass from drawing to drawing and place a little mark, as in 
Fig. 2, where you wish them to draw another ball. 

(3) Draw a large ball and place a small one at the left. 

(4) Draw a large ball. 


(Fig. 1.) 
Place a small ball on top of it. 


(Fig. 3.) 
aS Draw a ball. Place another ball on the left. On the right. 
(Fig. 4.) 

(6) Draw a large ball. Place a small ball in front of it. 
(Fig. 5.) 


(7) Draw asmall ball. Place a large ball behind it. (Fig. 5.) 
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(8) Draw a ball. Place a ball at the left and behind it. At 
the right and behind it. (Fig. 6.) 
(9) Draw a ball. _ Place another ball behind and a little to the 


right. (Fig. 7.) 

(10) Draw a ball. Place another ball in front and slightly to 
the left. (Fig. 7.) 

(11) Draw a ball. Placea ball behind it and to the left. To 
the right. Place a ball on top of them, (Fig. 8.) 

(12) Draw a ball. Place a ball on the right of it. Place one 
behind the two. (Fig. 9.) 

(13) Draw a ball. Place a ball in front and to the right of it. 
To the left. (Fig. 10.) 

(14) Draw a ball. Place a ball behind it. Another behind 
the last. (Fig. 11.) 


(15) Draw acircle of balls. (Fig. 12.) 
Apples, pears, pumpkins, cherries, etc., may be substituted for 
the balls. 
» 


Child-Life in Other Lands. 


If you should go to Holland at this time of the year, I am afraid you 
would not enjoy the trip very much, for in spring (and autumn) a large 

rtion of the kingdom is covered with water. The Jand, you must know, 
is very low ; large tracts lie below the level of the ocean, and many river- 
bottoms are higher than the adjoining country. How is this — ? It 
has been necessary to construct immense walls or dikes to keep out the 
waters, These dikes are usually 30 feet high and 70 feet broad, They 
must be watched very closely else the country would soon be destroyed. 
The bursting of a dike is followed by fearful disaster ; thousands of houses 
would be buried under water and many lives lost. This has happened re- 
peatedly. I am told that nearly one million persons have met their 
death in this way. 

There are four things that will strike you as rather peculiar in Holland. 
The dikes I have mentioned. The canals come second. Of these there are 
all sizes, from the North Holland Canal which is 120 feet broad to those of 
only a few feet in breadth. Many persons are born, live and die on their 
canal boats. Third, are the wind-mills. Of these there are said to be more 
than 10,000 in Holland, They are used to draw water from the lowlands 
into the canals, to grind corn, saw wood, etc. The people in the low por- 
tions of the country build their houses on posts. Why do they do this? 


Here | have brought you a picture showing two busy Dutch 
people. (Picture 1.) What is the woman doing? Describe her 
dress. Describe the dress of the little girl. The girls ape | 
wear embroidered bodices, red skirts, and buckled shoes or thic 
clogs. Did you ever see such clogs or wooden shoes as the little 
girl in our picture has? Tell how they are made, (Each cut out 
of one piece of wood.) Why do they wearthem? They kcep 
their feet dry when they walk on wet ground. On Sundays all 
the people wear leather shoes. On Saturdays one can hardly get 
along without the clogs. The Dutch love cleanliness and tidi- 
ness above everything else. They are constantly sweeping, scrub- 
bing, brushing, and polishing. The Saturdays and other days 
preceding a holiday are general cleaning days. Each room and 
hall in the house is scrubbed, and fresh sand strewn on the floor; 
the windows, picture frames, doors, in fact everything in the 
house, including the little boys and girls, are thoroughly washed. 
Water is dashed on the door-steps and the sidewalks. The 
gutters are full to over-flowing. The village looks as if a heavy 
rain had poured down upon it, If you go to the rear of the 
houses you find that the dairies and stables have also undergone 
a cleaning. Women and girls are scrubbing the copper kettles, 
milk cans, and saucepans, with sand and water. If one should 
venture out in leather shoes on such days the feet would soon be 
so wet that one decides that those heavy wooden clogs are a good 
thing after all in a country where people seem to be rubbing, 
scrubbing, scouring, and washing all the time. 

Now look again at the picture of the little Dutch girl. What is 
she doing? Yes, she is knitting. Dutch girls learn to knit when 
they are hardly four years old. They begin to work with two 
needles, and their mothers teach them how to make pretty wash 
rags, covers to put under the lamp, garters, and other useful 
things. When they have learned to use all five needles they 
make wristbands and stockings. The ball of wool given them 
fcr the first work with five pins is a wonderfully pretty thing. 
The children call it wonder-ball. And that it really is. Candies 
wrapped in colored paper, little dolls’ rings; ever so many good 
things are all hidden in that large ball that is covered with pretty 
ribbons and put in a handsome case together with the first five 
knitting pins. As the little girls work away on the first stocking 
one trinket after another is brought out, and when the whole ball 
is used up there they find in the center a gold piece, or some 
other valuable gift. I am sure you should all like to learn knit- 
ung if you would get a wonder-ball. But Dutch girls get only 
one such bali. After that they use ordinary ones. They knit 
whenever they have nothing else to do. You would be surprised 
to see the girls work their needles when they go to school, at 
recess, and on their way home trom school. You wonder who 
will wear out all the stockings they knit? Well, they make also 
mittens, caps, rugs, skirts, covers for baby’s carriage and cradle, 
and many other things. 

The woman you see peeling potatoes is sitting in the kitchen. 
If you could look in there you would see a large and tidy room, 
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the floor made of red bricks and covered with fine red sand, 
tiled walls, polished wooden chairs and tables, a large hearth, 
shining kettles, pans, and plates, a large old-fashioned clock 
standing on the floor, and quaint-looking pictures. Baby's 
cradle is there too. The plump little rosy-cheeked Dutch baby 
in itis fast asleep. The kitchen is the principal room in the 
house. Here the family gathers in the evenings and on Sundays, 
arourd the large and heavy table in the center. Here visitors 
are received, The parlor is hardly ever occupied except on great 
festivals, such as christenings, weddings, and birthdays. It is 
the cosiest place in the whole house. On Saturdays you can look 
in when you watch the housewife enter it in stocking-feet to 
sweep the floor, dust the furniture, wash the windows, the large 
standing looking-glass, and the pictures, polish the chairs, and 
rub the door-knobs. The windows are hidden by gaily-colored 
wooden shutters that are only opened on cleaning days to admit 
light and take their share of scouring at the hands of the busy 
housewife. 

By the way, whenever you enter a Dutch cottage you must 
always leave your clogs outside. That is what everybody does. 
That accounts also for the pair of shoes you see standing there 
(in the picture). 

{Have the children make a story of what they see in the pic- 
ture | 

This picture (No. Il.) shows how Dutch country boys look. 
What is the boy doing? You can see many carts drawn by dogs 
in Holland. What do you suppose those broad and shining 
copper cans contain? Yes, milk. Usually you find women 
leading the dog. But the little boy has a holiday and is helping 
his mother. The woman with the yoke on her shoulders, who 
is carrying two buckets, is his mother. She is carrying water- 
cress (explain when necessary) in those buckets to bring to her 
customers. Describe the dress of the boy. All boys and men 
in the country districts wear such baggy trousers that only reach 
tothe knee. Often their jackets are decorated with large shin- 
ing buttons that are made of copper, silver. or perhaps even gold. 

[Here let the picture story follow. 

Winter in Holland is the most joyous season in all the year. 
There being so much water in the country, winter has a splendid 
chance to make large skating grounds forthe people. The many 
rivers and canals are generally frozen for several months. Every- 
body who is able to move about puts on skates. Boys and girls 
skate to school, to the store, to market, to neighboring towns, 
and to church. Here and there you notice long rows of children, 
all having joined hands, skating along or playing * crack-a-‘vhip.” 
There is fun in plenty, and the happy faces and merry shouting 
of the young skaters give evidence that they are heartily enjoy- 
ing it 


> 


. 7 ~ 
Lessons in Vocal Culture. 
By JENNIE SKINNER BALDWIN. 

This is simply a vocal drill on some of the hardest sounds By 
allowing the class to imitate your voice it will be found a prof- 
i:able and pleasing exercise. The children will soon learn to listen 
for sounds in natu¢e, and in their social or business environment, 
and try to imitate them. 

While telling the story sketch this picture on the board before 
the pupils. 

In our last lesson I promised that I would some time tell the 
story about Charlie’s visit to the frogs. Would you like to hear 
it now ? 

As Annie was busy helping mamma put baby to sleep and 
could not go sailing with Charlie, he thought he would go to the 
pond in the meadow and hear the frogs. He soon reached the 
shady bank and lay down to rest. It was not long before he 
heard an old uncle frog calling out, “ng, ng” (children imitate:, 
while another frog said ‘‘n, n.” An old cross frog was continu- 
ally saying, “‘r,r,” much to Charlie’s amusement. He tried to 
imitate all these sounds, so that he could tell Annie about them 
when he reached home. Thinking of his sister reminded him of 
the baby for whom she was caring. He thought she sometimes 
made funny sounds, and wondered if he could make the same. 
He continued half aloud: 

When she wants a drink of water she always says “i, i,” and 
to attract your attention calls out. “4, 4” or “u, i.” Sometimes 
she says “ w, w.” or “ wh, wh ;” and when provoked makes this 
noise, “‘y. y.". Then mamma points her finger and says, “6, 6,” 
very slowly. Whenever I speak to the deaf man across 
the street, he says, “é,é, Charlie?” While he was think- 
ing about his home, the frogs were very quiet; but now they 
began again, and Charlie laughed to hear so many new voices 
that he had not noticed before. One frog piped up with “d, d;” 
another “ j, j," and “‘g, g.” and at last a little fellow witha 
curled tongue almost made Charlie jump when he called “|, 1.” 

He had been sitting on the ground for some time but did not 
think of catching cold, until he began to sneeze. “How funny!” 
thought Charlie. “1 wonder if { can imitate that sound, ‘ch, ch. 


” 
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Then he coughed, “k,k” and“ c,c.” He feared he might be 
catching cold, so he jumped over the fence and started for home. 
He was some distance away, but he could hear the cow say, “m, 
m.’” Looking up the railroad track before crossing it he saw 
something coming, so he waited in the pasture. True; it was a 
train of cars. They stopped near Charlie and he could hear the 
steam, “p, p” and “t,t.” At last the engineer rang the bell, 
and the train started with “ch, ch,” and was soon out of sight. 
He crossed the track and found the path home. 

The leaves among the branches were making a strange, sweet 
sound, and he listened. 

Yes; he thought he could imitate the wind, too, ‘‘f, f; v, v: 
th, th;” then it died away. A lonely little cricket chirped “ x, x.” 
He heard a bee buzzing near a flower; it said, “z, z.” When 
several came to keep this one company, they seemed to be sing- 
ing “zh, zh.” which sounded very musical to little Charlie. 

He looked at the watch that his uncle Charlie had given him 
for a birthday present, and found that he must not remain in the 
fields much longer, for it was getting late. While putting his 
watch back in his pocket he heard it whisper softly, * q, q.” 

He was now near the road; what do you think he saw? A 
man leading a great animal by a chain. Right; it was a tame 


‘ 
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bear. He heard him make a grunting noise that sounded like 
“b, b.”” Just then his yood dog came panting to him with “h, 
h,” and Charlie was glad to run home with him, for a great ugly 
snake crawled by that made a hissing noise, “s, s,” that Charlie 
did not like. He soon reached home, and started to tell Annie 
about his afternoon travels, but mamma called out, ‘sh, sh !” for 
baby had not yet awakened. 

Charlie and Annie then went to the garden and had a good 
talk. Charlie promised to take his sister to hear the frogs some- 
time. 

Who will try to imitate the sounds he has heard in the park ? 

“The old black duck in the pond said, ‘ quack, quack,’ when | 
went near her.” 

“ My dog barked ‘bow-wow’ when I showed him the rabbits 
in front of the pavilion.” 

“I said ‘caw, caw’ when I heard the old crow calling to me.” 

“ When mamma went near the owl it screamed, ‘ hoot, hoot.’ ” 

To-morrow I will ask you to try to imitate some of the sounds 
you have heard at home. If you listen to your kitten, your clock, 
bell, sheep, and bird, 1 am sure you can tell me some sounds that 
we have not heard in to-day’s lesson. 


Supplementary. 


Three Little Kittens. 


Three little kittens in coats so gray, 
Went out with the Old Mother Cat one day. 


Said the first little kitten: “ If we only might see 
A monstrous great rat, what fun it would be!” 


Said the next little kitten: “ I’d seize hold of his head, 
And bite him and squeeze him sntil he was dead.” 


Said the third little kitten: ‘‘ Should I see a rat, 
I'd eat him ail up in much less time than that.”’ 


Suddenly something jumped out of the wood— 
And the three turned and ran as fast as they could. 


And never once stopped till they came to their house ; 
Yet it wasn't a rat, but a wee baby mouse. 


It was caught and then eaten by Old Mother Cat ; ; 
Said the three little kittens : “‘ Now just think of that!’ 
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Flowers and Bees. 
(A Kindergarten Finger Play.) 
By CLARA J, DENTON, 


Ten showy flowers (a) 
In a garden bed ; 
Purple, blue, and yellow, 
Pink and white and red. 


Ten honey-makers (4) 
Buzzing here and there, (c) 

Sipping till the flowers (@) 
Yield their sweetness rare. 


Ten showy flowers (e) 
Waving in the light; (7) 

Now they close their petals (¢) 
Sleep the livelong night. 


Ten honey- makers (4) 
Hear them buzzing so; (c) 
Now the night is coming (4) 
In the hive they go. (2) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MOVEMENTS. 


(a) Hold up both hands with fingers outspread throughout this 
verse. 

(6) Close the fingers and lay the thumb across the palm; let the 
tips of the fingers touch the thumb. 

(c) With fingers in same position wave the hands about in a 
circle and at close of line make the sound of a bee buzzing. 

(d) Open the fingers and bend one after another as if touching 
the flowers. 

(e) Fingers outspread as in first verse. 

(7) Wave hands about. 

(g) Close hands tightly. 

(A) Softly. 

(z) Close hands suddenly. 

These verses may be sung to many of the familiar kindergarten 


tunes. 
»* 


For Four Children, 


By K. AIMEE, 

Little girl.— 

What is it, I must do, to be real good and kind, 

And never let a person scold, or any fault to find ? 

Why try to please my parents, sisters, brothers, all, 

Always answer cheerfully, if any of them call. 
Little boy.— 

Let me see if / can tell, what it is that 7 must do, 

To talk upon all subjects, like papa to sister Sue. 

Why, listen very carefully to all that I may hear 

And try to learn the same, in terms quite short and clear. 
Little girl, 

If I wish to be promoted, I must study with my might 

and try to do those things, that I’m sure are just and right. 
Little boy.— 

If I wish to bea president, I must learn all that I can, 

And try to be like Washington, an honest, upright man, 
Chorus.— 

Some day, we'll all be grown, you see, 

And each of us shall be, 

A member of a willing band, 

To lend a helping hand. 


¥ 


A Boy’s Question. 
By Mrs. S. S. Woop. 


I wonder what I’m good for? 
That's a thing I’d like to know; 

“Just to tear and wear out clothes, 
And to make a holy show.” 


That's what Nell said yesterday, 
When the fellows tripped me up, 
Rolled me in the mud, and tore 
My hat, ‘cause I chased Joe’s pup. 


“Good to make a dreadful noise 
And the very roof to raise ;”” 

At least that’s what father says ; 
He gives boys that kind of praise. 


Good to make them all “ ashamed ” 

Of my “rough boy’s ways and deeds, 
That spring up on every hand 

Just like summer's growing weeds.” 
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That’s the cry from all about— 
No one thinks I’m any good ; 
And with a vim they all “ pitch in ;” 
Lots of fault finding I’ve stood. 


First 1 hear: “ The little scamp !" 

Next: “ That boy will break my heart!” 
I don’t think I’m any good— 

Not a soul to take my part. 


I shan’t always be a boy, 

That’s one very certain thing ; 
And when once I am a man 

Their talk will have another ring. 


a 
The Stars, 


By AGNES M. MANNING. 
(Recitation for First Year in Primary.) 


At night the stars wake in the skies, 
They look at me with shining eyes, 
In bed ’til I fall fast asleep, 

I see them through my window peep. 


They all go sailing to the west, 

And one is brighter than the rest, 

And one guides all the ships at sea, 
That bring fine things for you and me. 


»¥ 
Studies in Natural History. 


By THOMAS TAPPER. 


I want to know what snakes are for, 
And why snails have no legs ; 
And how the golden yolk I love 
Is put inside of eggs. 


Why little kittens cannot see, 
And just how long are whales ; 
And why the bumble-bees fly ‘round 
With needles in their tails ? 


= 
Wreath Drill and March. 


FOR PRIMARY GIRLS AND Boys, 


Costume: (Girls)—Simple white dresses with blue sashes. 
Care should be taken to have the dresses of uniform length and 
the sashes of same shade. 

Caps — Blue with ordinary black visor. 

Wreaths.—Twisted with white flowers and tied with long 
blue ribbon, same shade as sashes, 

(Boys).—Should it be convenient a simple gray suit could be 
made of any cheap material. Should this be impracticable con- 
fine yourself to gray caps, which should correspond to the girls’ 
in shape. 

Wreaths,—Same size as girls’, but made of red flowers and 
tied with long bows of gray ribbon 

Flags.—Two good sized bunting flags. At the top of one are 
streamers of blue, and at the top of the other one are streamers 
of gray. 

MARCH. 

Music.—Any march in which the time is strongly marked. 

Lines.—One line of boys and one line of girls. 

Leaders.—One line wiil be headed by flag-bearer (a) ; boy who 
carries flag with gray ribbons. The other line headed by flag- 
bearer (4) will consist of girls with blue ribbons. 

1. The girls enter from the right in single file, carry wreaths as 
high as head and in the right hand. Boys enter from opposite 
side with wreaths in left hand. 

2. By marching up either side of the stage and turning corner 
the leaders meet in center of stage. 

3. At signal of piano (ove) wreaths are lowered and boys change 
wreaths into right hand; (¢wo) face audience; (¢A4ree) flags and 
wreaths are raised as in salute; (four) lowered, boys change 
back to left hand; (five) face; (s#x) march. Lines cross each 
other in a short diagonal line and march to back of stage, where 
they meet and cross again. Repeat in front. 

4. Meeting again at back they form a double column and march 
down the center of stage. Wreaths are now raised over heads 
horizontally. 

5. Line separates again at center, marching across front of 
stage and down sides to back. 

6. Lines join at center as before and cross wreaths in center, 
The leaders going in single file, the flag-bearer (@) in advance. 

7. At front of stage first pair headed by leader (a) turn to left. 
second pair headed by flag-bearer (4) turn to right (remaining 
pairs alternating with these lines.) 

8. Meeting at the back each couple slips into its original posi- 
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tion. (With the assistance of one of theteachers or the older pu- 
pils who will stand quietly by during this separation and repla- 
cing, and motion tothe children who are apt to become confused, 
this otherwise intricate march will become quite within the scope 
of little folk.) 

g. Wreaths are held over the heads of the pair in front as the 
lines come up the center. 

‘ to, Separate into single lines and proceed arourd stage as at 
rst. 

11, Meeting at back both lines join into one; a boy behind 
each girl, 

12, At front the flag-bearers make an arch with their flags and 
the line marches under it and back to leaders. 

13. Leaders fall in line and (a) forms the line into a circle. 

14. Piano chord (one) face ort; (¢wo) salute as before ; ‘¢hree) 
girls fall on one knee, each boy drops his wreath over his part- 
ner’s head. Flag-bearers step to center of ring and cross flags ; 
(four) girls stand and boys step forward and kneel. The girls 
then crown the boys ; (ve) stand, and all fall in line, the leaders 
marching one around the stage and out. 


Contentment. 
(For 3 girls and 1 boy.) 


By Mary GEIST. 


(Buttercup should be dressed in bright yeliuw cheesecloth or other mate- 
rial. Daisy in white, with a very full frill around her neck, and a cap of a 
dull yellow—duller than the color of buttercup’s dress—on herhead. Robin 
should have on dark brown trousers and jacket and redvest. The platform 
may be arranged so as to look like a garden,—a green rug will do, with pots 
of various kinds of flowers standing around. Daisy, Buttercup, and Robin 
should be seated on low stools, Daisy higher than the others, Buttercup 
half hidden by a large plant, and the Robin near her, Buttercup must droop 
her head slightly. All that Robin and Buttercup do not say, should be 
said by a little girl of about nine or ten years, who should stand at one side 
and may be dressed as for gardening, with a watering-can in one hand and 
a rake in the other.) 


Little Girl :— 
" Down here, one day, in my garden gay, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one, who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped, that pleasant weather. 


A robin who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near this buttercup, 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grow so trim and tall ; 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills about her neck, 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttercups must always be, 
The same old tiresome color ; 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold 1s duller. 
Buttercup :— 
“ Dear Robin,” 
Little Girl :— 
Said this sad young flower, 


Buttercup :-- 
‘“‘ Perhaps you’d not mind trying 
. To finda nice white frill for me, 
Some day when you are flying.” 
Robin :— 


” 


“ You silly thing ! 
Little Girl :-— 
The Robin said : 
Robin :— 
“‘] think you must Le crazy! 
I'd rather be my honest self 
Than any made-up daisy. 


You're nicer in your own bright gown— 
The little children love you ; 

Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places, 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong, 
With one too many daisies, 


Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing, 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here, where you are growing.” 

(The little girl who speaks should turn to the Buttercup, Robin, 
and Daisy, as she mentions them in the verses. To close, they 
may all walk to the front of stage, and recite or sing together 
to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.”) 

We'll all be pleased with what we are, 
Nor wish to be aught else ; 
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For we're just what God wished to have, 
Or we'd be something else. 


(Repeat to second part of tune.) 


Buttercup :— 
To be a happy buttercup, 
I will consent ; 
And never more will wish to change, 
But be content. 
All :— 


We'll all be pleased with what we are,—etc., 
And, now,dear friends, we hope that you, 
The truth will see, 
That is, to always be content, 
Content to be. 


¥ 
Arbor Day. 


(For eight very little ones. Each child holding a letter.) 


Are you sure you're all aware 
Of the meaning of this day ? 
There may be some among you 
That vould like to hear us say. 


Ready for real work or play 
Is the rule by which we live. 
But the real work of ¢o-day 
We'll endeavor now to give. 


Before we tell you plainly— 
Perhaps we better ask you? 
But as you are company 
That surely would never do. 


“Oh! What a great waste of words,” 
I hear one visitor say, 
“ Wonder if they really know 
The true meaning of the day.” 


Rest assured we do, “Sir,” 
Or we wouldn’t have begun 
To solve so great a question 
When we felt we were so young. 


“Dear me ”—I truly do feel, 
We ought not to trifle so 
Or you surely will go home 
Thinking that we do not know. 
(Cryzng.) 
And my part was to tell you 
But O My! OMy! OMy!! 
I’ve forgotten what it was 
I can do nothing but cry. 
(Laughizg.) 
Yes ; May was going to tell you; 
(O what a good time to tease !) 
But now I'll tell you myself-- 
The day is for planting trees. 
All, 


Now don’t say we knew nothing 
Because we have just begun ; 
For further information 
You may ask an older one. 


»* 
Story of the Apple. 


By MALANA A. HARRIS. 


It comes as a beautiful blossom in spring, 

When nature is waking with musical ring. 

Its pink-tinted petals, and fragrance so sweet 
Makes always its bower a lovely retreat. 

The breezes then hasten and scatter around 

The sweet scented petals all over the ground ; 

But softly the heart of it made without fear 

Is gradually formed in the shape of a sphere. 

The roots of the trees with their mouths all around 
Are gathering their food and their drink fromthe ground, 
And thus feed the sphere while it grows all the while 
To form a large apple to make children smile. 
These blossoms all come in the spring of the year, 
But when grown to apples, the autumn is here. 
What fun for the children, the grown folks, and all, 
To go to the orchard and gather what fall, 

Or some one will climb up in the tree with a will 
And shake down the apples our basket to fill. 
Thanksgiving we all will have apples to eat, 

And Christmas these beauties will still be a treat. 
Far into the winter they pleasure will bring, 

The apples that started with blossoms in spring. 
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Editorial Notes. 


A few years ago an address was delivered by a county official 
on “Improvement of our Schools ;” it was filled with excellent 
sentiments. Three years passed and he was asked how much he 
had accomplished in the way of improvement ; he declared it was 
far below what he had expected. The ignorance and indifference 
of parents, the incompetence of teachers to do more than plant a 
few facts, the narrow course of study, the absence of standards 
(one teacher doing far less for a certain class than another), the 
absence of libraries and apparatus, were cited as obstacles of so 
great a magnitude that it seemed impossible to remove them. 
The tendency was to “ let things slide.” By the way, when the 
county superintendents (commissioners) of New York state hold 
their annual session, would it not be well for them to lay plans 
to overcome these obstacles ? Let them look over their programs 
for the past and see if this has been the aim ? 





Is there an American language? The North Carolina Teacher 
holds that “America has a language of her own,” and suggests 
that a congress should be called and the number of tenses, 
voices, genders be fixed by it; and no text-books allowed to be 
at var:ance with the decisions made. Why not have the present 
Congress tinker up a grammar after they have got through with 
the silver and tariff matters? Their tongues will be limber by 
that time; and they will be as likely to settle the question as 
anybody. 


The National Bureau of Education is often asked to recom- 
mend books for teachers. In reply to these inquiries Dr. Harris 
has furnished a list giving the titles of thirty-seven “ pedagogical 
works valuable for a normal school library.” The only one to 
which a special notice is given is Col. Parker's “‘ Talks on Teach- 
ing.” It is as is stated “one of the best books for school-room de- 
vice.” 


The high regard in which THE J OURNAL and INSTITUTE are 
held among advertisers is clearly seen by the pape rs themselves. 
As every advertiser is a standard firm, we trust readers will 
promptly enter into correspondence with them. 


The first number of the Florida School Exponent is at hand. 
At the state association held at Gainesville, Jan. 27, a proposition 
was made by Profs. Guilliams and McBeath to publish a school 
journal, and a committee recommended the plan. (We do not 
see in the Exponent any action of the association relating to the 
matter.) This number contains the letter of the editor relative to 
the schools of Florida ; its author is stated to be “ Dr.” Kellogg. 
Our Southern friends will put on a title. ‘“ From Kentucky and 
not a colonel?” said a distinguished lawyer lately to one who 
declined the military title. The Exponent comments vigorously 
on remarks in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL on the effort to go back 
to the “ Three R’s” onthe plea mainly that it is easier to teach 
them. No, no, friend G. THE JOURNAL imputes no bad mo- 
tives. In your new work we wish you all possible success. 


A teacher in Otsego county asks, “Should we be obliged to 
attend the institute?” At an institute in county, a 
veteran graduate of the Albany normal school, was found sitting 
on a back-seat with his head down, and the question was asked, 
“ What doest thou here, Elijah?” ‘“ Wasting a week of my time 
as usual,” wasthe reply. The institute aims to benefit the teacher 
and it does, to an extent. Let this teacher and others ask State 
Superintendent Crooker to hold at least 20 state summer training 
schools this season, with a course of study pointing to a state di- 
ploma; to be of four, six, or eight weeks’ duration. All holders 
of third, second, and first-grade certificates, should be required to 
attend until they get life diplomas, and no longer. 


The action of the teachers of a state, what shall it consist in ? 
What shall be done to warrant a teacher to pay out a hotel bill of 
$2 to $3 per day, and a goodly sum for a railroad ride? Shall 
he be forced to attend, as in the case of the institute? Is he 
derelict in duty if he stays away? or wanting in professional 
pride? Who shall come? Shall the county and city superin- 
tendents who each have an association of their own? 

These are only a part of the questions that might be asked. 
There is an entire lack of policy or plan. The meetings resemble 
McClellan’s campaign on the James river—only not so disas- 
trous. The need is of a leader who shall frame a plan and fight 
on it, if it takes all summer. 





All students who want to get some clear foundation ideas of 
mental operations will like to see Elementary Psychology, by Amos 
M. Kellogg ; it is one of the “ 25-cent series,” It discusses sensa- 
tion, perception, conception, and thinking, and merely alludes to 
willing and feeling. Questions follow the several sections into 
which the book is divided. It is a book that aims to give merely 
an outline, and to keep that as clear as it can possibly be of 
technical terms. (Sent by mail for 25 cents. Address, E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York City.) 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


SAVANNAH. 


A ride of five hours on the new short cut of the Florida Cen- 
tral & Peninsular railroad brought me from Jacksonville to Savan- 
nah. This is a great step towards bringing New York nearer to 
Florida. It saves many miles and many hours. The Florida 
Central & Peninsular railroad now begins at Columbia, S. C., and 
extends to Tampa. At the former place it connects with the 
great Richmond and Danvile system—a fine railroad that extends 
from Washington to Atlanta. 

Savannah is a city of 60,000 inhabitants; it is pleasantly situ- 
ated and strikes one favorably ; it 1s quite a railroad center ; there 
are fine steamship lines to New York ; it was on the Kansas City 
of this line I came down. Desiring to visit several cities in the 
interior I reluctantly gave up my plans for a sea journey, and be- 
gan to look at this old seaport town. It has one peculiar feature 
—numerous small but pretty parks. I fancy this would be a 
fine town to winterin. Itcertainly is very warm here now, and it 
is only the middle of March, 

I found Supt. W. H. Baker a most genial gentleman, and en- 
thusiastic concerning public education. He is descended from 
the old Puritan stock that came over in the Mayflower. 1n1854 
he taught the first public school in Savannah, and continued at it 
until the war; in this he spent four years, and when it was over 
he was re-elected principal of his old school. In 1868 he was 
chosen superintendent, which post he has held until the present 
time. He has seen the enrollment go from 705 to 7,500, the teach- 
ing force from 18 to 151, the expenses from $16,000 to $114,000, 
Supt. Baker is an unusual man; he has special taste for the school- 
room, great love for children, a desire for their advancement and 
welfare. 

In the very center of the city is Chatham academy which is a 
central school of large dimensions, containing many pupils in the 
grammar and primary grades and the entire high school of the 
city. The principal of the latter is Mr. H. F. Train, and under his 
pilotage I visited the twenty rooms embraced in this “central” 
school, The boys in the high school number 80, the girls 150. 
Like most high schools the girls outnumber the boys. The pro- 
blem of retaining the boys in the higher classes is more difficult 
to solve each year. 

The Henry street school is a fine new structure which prefig- 
ures what is eventually to take place here. It is of brick, two 
stories in height with large yards. Miss J. A. Mastin is 
principal, and seems to have special fitness for her post ; there 
was energy and life in all the classes. 

There are two schools for colored youth; we visited the one 
on East Broad street, Mr. Jones Ross is principal. The build- 
ing is roomy and convenient; the children remarkably well clad 
and intelligent ; in the higher classes the answers to questions 
were remarkably well given. There are fourteen class-rooms. 

At the request of Supt. Baker the teachers of the city met at 
the central school, and I addressed them on the present aspects 
of education ; it was an interesting audience. The teachers meet 
the superintendent every Friday, and discuss educational ques- 
tions. The result of this is that the teachers of Savannah are in 
a state of progress quite unusual in most cities. No body of 
teachers can maintain a high standing who neglect to assemble 
themselves together. The old Puritans were right when they 
punished people for staying home from church; they did not do 
it because some valuable utterance by the minister would be 
missed, but because a deterioration sets in when the consideration 
of religion at stated times is given up. 

I should have been glad to have visited other schools and have 
shaken hands with all subscribersto THE JOURNAL and THE IN- 
STITUTE, but time would not permit. I bear away delightful re- 
membrances of Savannah. 


ASHEVILLE, N, C. 


Starting from Columbia at 5 P. M., Asheville was reached at 12 ; 
from Tryon up the grade is very steep, two engines being needed. 
The eastern ee of the Blue Ridge was extremely beautiful, the 
full moon shone bright, the temperature was mild, and one 
was reminded of the Catskills in July. A survey of things in the 
early morning showed a town composed mainly of new and ex- 
tremely well-built houses, situated in a basin on the mountain ; 
hills appear on all sides ; in the winter these must defend against 
cold winds. This basin is of large extent, possibly twenty miles 
in diameter ; the floor of the basin is quite rough, small hills and 
valleys everywhere, so that the town is not built on a level plain 
at all. 


The development of Asheville is remarkable. The town has 


grown with great rapidity ; the people who have come here appear 
to be of a highly intelligent class; there is a resemblance to Sar- 
atoga ; a large part of the people are here to take care of others 
who come; there are fine hotels and numerous boarding houses ; 
these latter are said to number 600, 

The educational development here has been most interesting. 
In '83 the amount spent on public schools was $950; no buildings 





eed 


x 
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were owned ; in 87 an organization was effected ; in ’93 the run- 
ning expenses were $18,000, the number of teachers 28, the pu- 
pils enrolled 1700. Four large, commodious buildings have been 
erected ; there is a high school in operation, which will ere long 
have a building of its own. 

A close examination showed that the teachers here aim at the 
highest effects; music and drawing are taught; by the latter 
meaning form study in the lower grades; there is much effort 
towards self-government and the appearance of the pupils im- 
presses one with the belief that they are self-respecting, courteous, 
and refined. The new education has extensive sway here. Prof. 
P, P. Claxton was made superintendent in 1887 and made inef- 
faceable impressions before he left to become one of the faculty of 
that rising institution in Greensboro, N. C.—the State Normal 
and Industrial college, to which reference has been frequently 
made in THE JOURNAL. Desirous of accounting for his influ- 
ence here, I learned that after he was graduated from the University 
of Tennessee, he spent a year at Johns Hopkins, then a year in Ger- 
many. It was plain the superintendency of the Asheville schools 
had been carried forward by one with broad views; one 
who imbued the teachers with the need of studying education as 
a science. I found in the library the works of Parker, Quick, 
Herbart, Baldwin, Painter, Froebel, Compayre, Spencer, Page, 
Boone, Pestalozzi, Browning, Currie, Hughes, and others. A 
teachers’ club meets weekly, in which the main study is the ap- 
plication of psychology to education. 

The course of study in the schools appears to be constructed 
with reference to educational principles; there is a unity in it. 
That *‘ Every lesson should be a language lesson” is firmly be- 
lieved and practiced. The child has a half dozen first readers in- 
stead of one; he is encouraged to draw from a well selected list, 
kept at the school, as soon as he is able. Among them are An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, Tanglewood Tales, Ara- 
bian Nights, Kingsley’s Heroes, Irving’s Sketch Book, Undine— 
but [ cannot give them all. 

Geography is studied in a large way, the winds, temperature, 
soils, &c. Physics and chemistry are studied objectively. In fact 
the whole spirit of the work is in the direction of development. 
When the text-book is taken up in the sixth or seventh grades, 
the pupil has had laid a firm foundation in oral work. Kinder- 
gartens have been planted and cannot but flourish. The teachers 
in general are imbued with an earnest desire for improvement ; 
some make it a point to attend special schools each summer. 

The splendid work begun by Supt. Claxton is now directed by 
Supt. J. D. Eggleston, a graduate of Hampden Sidney college, Va. 
He had been teacher here two years under Supt. Claxton. His 
effort is to carry forward in the same spirit what has been be- 
gun here so well. He is full of earnestness and a good example of 
the “ new blood” that is finding its way into the schools of the 
state. 

Mr. R. J. Tighe, the principal of the high school, is a graduate 
of the New Paltz normal school, and is well known in New York 
state. He gave two years to a study of the course pursued in the 
School of Pedagogy, University of the City of New York. I found 
him surrounded by a fine class of boys and girls solving simul- 
taneous equations. The teachers here are doing their work very 
much as I saw it done in Indianapolis, Saginaw, New York, and 
other leading cities. 

The colored school now reaches to the seventh grade (there 
are ten grades in the course) ; the principal, E. E. Smith, was con- 
sul-general to Liberia for eight years and is unusually well edu- 
cated—able to teach Latin and physics. Undoubtedly it will come 
about that the older pupils will be prepared for Fisk university. 

The teachers met in the superintendent's office and I addressed 
them, speaking upon the influence of Pestalozzi and Froebel upon 
the American schools. The city is fortunate in having for the 
president of its school board, Mayor T. W. Patton; he is thor- 
oughly identified with the development of Asheville, a progressive 
and staunch business man and one who looks on the public 
schools as indespensable to the welfare of civilized communities, 

Asheville will undoubtedly be noted as an educational center, 
Asheville Female college is a well-known institute and nobly sit- 
uated. Bingham Military school is destined to great popularity 
and usefulness ; it has admirable grounds. The Southern Busi- 
ness college has as its principal a man of remarkable earnestness, 

The surroundings of the town are most picturesque. Mr. 
George Vanderbilt has purchased about 8,000 acres and is build- 
ing a chateau a mile or two out; the — are being planted 
with shrubs and trees gathered from all parts of the world. When 
finished it will be one of the wonders of America; a vast and 
beautiful park through which the Swannanoa river runs, coming 
from Mount Pisgah, that towers up 5,757 feet in the south. 

lhe day I had arrived at Asheville the thermometer had touched 
75; onthe third day after it had descended to 15. Snow-flakes 
fell and it was biting cold. But this was said to be unusual. The 
town is reached by railroads from Cincinnati, from Washington, 
and Savannah, also from Atlanta. Its elevation is 2,300 feet. 
Board here varies from $20 to $30 per month. The visitors now 
here are from the North; in the summer they come from the 
South, There is no doubt as to the future of Asheville. a: a 

A. M. K, 
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Miss Constance Mackenzie, 


The directress of the public kindergartens of Philadeiphia 
holds a prominent place among the present generation of kinder- 
gartners. She was born and brought up in Philadelphia. Her 
early education, up to the age of nine, was obtained in a home 
whose influence was unusually broadening and cosmopolitan— 
her mother being a German. and her father, Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, widely known as an author. editor, and critic.— being 
Irish by birth, Scotch by parentage, English by education, and 
American by affiliation. After completing the public school 
course, Miss Mackenzie entered the Philadelphia training school 
for kindergartners, then as now under the principalship of Mrs. 
M. L, Van Kirk. This step was made at the suggestion of her 
last teacher whose sympathetic influence made a profound im- 
pression upon her bright. loving, and ambitious pupil. 

In 1881, Miss Mackenzie was appointed by Miss Anna Hallo- 
well, now a member of the board ot education, to be principal of 
the first free kindergarten, then in operation. A younger sister, 
also a trained kindergartner, was appointed to assist her. For 
more than two years Miss Mackenzie heid her first position, 
gaining and utilizing valuable experience in her studies of chil- 
dren’s needs, tendencies, and possibilities, and pursuing a course 
of reading in connection with her work. 

In 1884 the Sub-primary School Society of Philadelphia decided 
that the spread of kindergartens made a general superintendent 
a necessity, and elected Miss Mackenzie to fill that responsible 
position. In 1887, when the board of education adopted the free 
kindergartens, making them public, Miss Mackenzie was invited 
to continue her direction of the classes. She has in this position 
contributed largely to the popularization and growth of the kin- 
dergartens in her home city, and is working hand in hand with 
the teachers under the supervision to make those institutions 
reach the highest plane of educaticnal usefulness. 

In addition to her work as directress of Philadelphia’s eighty- 
five kindergartens, Miss Mackenzie served as a member of the 
advisory council on kindergartens of the World’s Fair Auxiliary, 
besides preparing the report on Philadelphia kindergartens for 
the International Kindergarten association, in the Council of 
Women, Chicago, and two papers for the Special and General 
Educational Congresses in July at Chicago, holding the 
position of honorable vice-president of the World’s Fair Kinder- 
garten department. At the session of the National Educational 
association at Saratoga, in 1892, Miss Mackenzie was elected 
vice-president of the kindergarten department for 1894, and ow- 
ing to the continued ill-health of its president, Miss Susan Blow, 
she will serve as acting president. 

Miss Mackenzie has also been a contributor to a number of 
magazines and journals, and has given much of her spare time 
to an elucidation in different cities of kindergarten principles. 
Cincinnati invited her recently to fill the position of trainer and 
superintendent of kindergartens in its free kindergarten associa- 
tion, but the offer was not accepted. 

It is because her heart and soul is in the work that Miss 
Mackenzie has made a success in her special line of educational 


endeavor. It is just such an attitude that educators must bring ~ 


to the work if the cause of the new education is to be advanced 
and gain-a firm foothold in this country. 


We are indebted to 7he Kindergarten News for the use of the portrait. 
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Supt. Pattison, of Colorado Springs, Col., gives in his recent 
annual report some good points on language lessons and teach- 
ing reading in the primary class. He writes: 


‘«It would be an excellent plan to have beginners develop simple sentences 
concerning their personal observations of plant and animal life, then to 
print these in leaflets and use as reading and language material. This 
would teach the child to regard language as the expression of thought, a 
matter of first importance. It would require thinking on the part of the 
child at the very first step ; it would correlate reading, language, and cbser- 
vation lessons. The word method is the one now followed by most of the 
primary teachers, with some attention given to sentence reading and phon- 
ics. There is no one method that fully meets all the requirements, but with- 
out question the teaching of phonics systematically, not incidentally, should 
be the starting point of any system.” 


Supt. Pattison suggests that a small reference library of books 
on teaching reading would would be a great help, and adds: 


‘* There should be collected also the more recent papers and discussions on 
this topic, and these should be arranged for easy reference, Intelligent use 
of these could be secured through teachers’ meetings. In grades above the 
primary, the reading will improve as the material read is more wisely se- 
lected, and is made more interesting by the skill of the teacher in making the 
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thought clear and luminous, for reading is the art of picking the though 
out of its verbal husks.” 

The idea of collecting valuable articles on the subject is a good 
one. THE JOURNAL has published many most helpful ones and 
will continue to do so. 


Mrs. Mary Hemenway who died last month at Boston, in her 
seventy-fifth year, has for many years taken a deep interest in the 
public schools, particularly those of the South, also in educa- 
tional work among the Indians, orphans’ homes, and numerous 
other benevolent enterprises. In 1876 her contribution of $200,- 
ooo saved the Old South Meeting-house in Boston from being 
torn down. Soon after she projected a plan for the encourage- 
ment of the study of American history among young people. 
This was the inception of the “Old South” work which was 
supported wholly by Mrs. Hemenway, and has under her patron- 
age gained large proportions. 





I highly value EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Worcester, Mass. Supt. a. P. MARBLE. 





AVOID CONSUPIPTION. 


Don’t wait until the hacking cough has weakened the 


system and strained the lungs. 


Take 


SCOTT'S 





EMULSION 





the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, to supply 


the nourishment your system craves. 


world over, endorse it. 


PHYSICIANS, the 





ANAEMIC WOTSIEN 


have depleted blood—blood with no nourishment in it. 


They need Scott’s 


Emulsion to enrich their blood and build up solid, healthy flesh. 





Why should you go contrary to your physician’s advice by allowing some inferior 


preparation to be substituted for SCOTT’S EMULSION? 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York City. Druggists sell it. 
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Newport, Ky. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

It would be difficult to find in any city of either state, in a 
place of 30,000 people, representing almost every nationality, 
with an average daily school attendance of more than 3,000, and 
school-rooms as badly crowded as in the majority of cities of this 
class, such a complete triumph of the advanced method of school 
discipline as can be witnessed in Newport. While these schools 
are by no means free from disobedient and mischievous children 
this point has been gained: that in no room visited was the crim- 
inal or insubordinate class permitted to disturb the pleasant and 
successful going on of the business of education. The merit of 
this achievement should be equally shared between Superintend- 
ent John Burke, now in his tenth year of service and the teachers 
of the schools, nearly all of whom are women. 

The great task has been to establish in this community,a moral 
sense of the obligation -of the parents to co-operate with the 
teachers ; at the same time to have the teachers keep in helpful 
touch with the parents; and the school board to make itself a 
- and firm “court of last resort” in all test cases of disci- 
pline. 

The success of the experiment is almost a new revelation of the 
influence of a good public school, especially in the moral training 
of a large number of families who have lost the “ grip” on their 
own children and are only too happy to be reinforced by the wise 
and firm co-operation of the common school. 

One of the aids in the great reformation in school discipline 
here has been the influence of superior woman teachers in the 
schools. A good woman teacher has the mother-tact of keeping 
her eye on little beginnings of evil, and her hand is placed on the 
hidden springs of character and conduct, and prevents the seri- 
ous outbreaks that are so apt to occur when other things are neg- 


lected. 


CINCINNATI. 


Superintendent Morgan is laboring at one of the most difficult 
tasks of school administration in any metropolitan city. On the 
one hand the Catholic church, for a generation, has been build- 
ing up a powerful system of parochial instruction. The balance 
of power in city politics is held by the German population who 
are still largely in the hands of political leaders who have forced 
into the public schools a scheme of instruction in the German 
ee ee understood by all competent educators to be unjust to 
half the pupils and aconstant drawback to progress in the essen- 
tial matters of education. The pitiless partisanism in municipal 

olitics, so vigorously exposed by Dr. Rice, is here, as in so many 

estern cities, a virulent chronic malady. In half the cities west 
-of the Alleghanies, the superintendent of schools is compelled to 
ong woe the art of balancing on a tight rope, with eyes all round 
is head, on the lookout for every storm brewing on the political 
horizon. 

Cincinnati appears to-day in educational affairs like a finely de- 
veloped man in full health, who ordered a splendid suit of clothes. 
But who, having fallen into chronic sickness and losing flesh, his 
noble raiment hangs about him, flapping in the breeze, in no way 
cy filled out. Twenty years ago the Queen City went 
through a thorough educational revival and put on the ground 
the most complete system of free education in any American city ; 
it had well organized common, high, and normal schools, a free 
university and a public library, with a hopeful environment of in- 
Stitutions for instruction in music, art, law, medicine, and divin- 
ity, and a flourishing school of technology. 

During the last twenty years the public has permitted itself to 
be so demoralized and distracted on 1ninor issues that every de- 
partment of this splendid structure has suffered or been injuri- 
ously prevented from its proper development. Three of the 
ablest city superintendents of the West—Hancock, Peaselee, and 
White— have been undermined by the lower elements, and Su- 
perintendent Morgan now holds the fort with a faithful body- 
guard of resolute men and tactful women. If the good people of 
our Western towns propose to save their noble systems of public 
instruction from wreck it is high time they ceased from their 
present habit of quarrelsome criticism and cultivated indifference 
and closed up to protect the children against the assault of the 
grand army of barbarism that now besets public education on 
-every side. A. D. Mayo. 





Boston. 


The school board has received a petition with about 580 signa- 
‘tures requesting that the girls in the high school be allowed to 
study modern languages in place of Greek. 


The committee on supplies reports that about $42,320 were 
expended for books, drawing materials, and stationery in the past 
year. Fifteen years ago when indigent pupils only were supplied 
with working material the expenditure amounted to more than 
$76,000, The report shows the cost in 1893-94 for books fur- 
nished to have been $2.12 per pupil in the high schools, 82 cents 
per pupil in the grammar schools, and 23 cents per pupil in the 
primary schools, The number of books reported lost during the 
ogee 1,709; the number of books reported as worn out, 
41,704. 
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Teacher :—‘‘ Who won in the Battle of Bull Run?” 

Pupil :—* The English.” 

Teacher :-—‘‘ There you have it, you lazy boy. You slept dur- 
ing the whole Civil war.” 

The program prepared for this week’s meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Florida is rich in subjects touching prac- 
tical school-room work. The colored teachers usually turn out in 
great numbers and do their work thoroughly. 


The Virginia legislature has at last made an appropriation for 
the support of teachers’ institutes. This is encouraging news, 
State Supt. Massey has worked hard to secure the grant. He 
expects to see at least two thousand teachers in attendance upon 
institutes in summer. 


The committee in charge of the summer school of Harvard un- 
iversity has announced its courses. With the exception of those 
in the Medical school, the engineering courses, and the two more 
advanced courses, in geology, women, as well as men, are ad- 
mitted. Over thirty courses have been arranged. 


The Indian Helper isa bright little paper printed by Indian 
boys of the Indian industrial school at Carlisle, Pa. It has a 
circulation of over 10,000. Its aim is to reach the white people 
and to show them that our red brethren if properly educated will 
make as good citizens as any of those who now claim that proud 
distinction. The cause is worthy of encouragement. Success to 
our Indian friends! 


The space given to the Washington scandal trial in some news- 
papers should serve as a warning to parents and teachers. The 
newspapers are not fit reading for children. Teachers will do 
wel! to urge their pupils to subscribe fora paper such as OUR 
TIMES which gives all the important news of each month; ex- 
cludes from its columns everything that is not worthy of being 
mentioned in the history of the present time. 


Primary school entertainments can be made very interesting 
and will fully repay the teacher for the work it takes to prepare 
for them. The little ones of the school of Miss Kate E. Mitchell, 
of Towner, lowa, get much enjoyment out of a public exhibition, 
the program of which was mainly composed of exercises published 
in THE JOURNAL, and what is still more gratifying, their parents 
highly appreciated it. Affairs of this kind draw parents, pupils, 
and teachers closer together if gotten up in the right spirit. 


Poetically inclined teachers have an opportunity toearn $2500 
which the board of trade of Great Falls, Montana, offers as prize to 
the author of the best poem on the “ Falls of the Missouri” at that 
place, the poem to contain not less than three nor more than five 
stanzas, the number of lines in a stanza to be decided by the au- 
thor. Competition will close May 31. Persons who have not 
seen the falls and desire information concerning them can obtain 
same upon application to the secretary, board of trade, Great 
Falls, Montana. 


The Virginia School Journal in its report of the Rich- 
mond meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., commends the paper read by Supt. James L. 
Hughes on “ The Kindergarten ” very highly, and adds: “ Here- 
tofore we had not made up our minds on the question of annex- 
ing Canada, but we have an opinion now. At any rate, we want 
to annex James L. Hughes and Toronto.” Mr. Hughes has hosts 
of friends in the states. His excellent books “ Mistakes in Teach- 
ing” and “ How to Secure and Retain Attention,” have been a 
great help to many struggling teachers. Would that we could 
“ annex” him. 


The Asheville, N. C., Dazly Advertiser keeps its readers in- 
formed concerning educational attairs. A recent number con- 
tains an account of Mr. Amos M. Kellogg’s talk to the Asheville 
teachers. “It wasan inspiration,” the Advertiser writes. “ The 
speaker drew a strong contrast between the old and the new edu- 
cation, showing the growing interest of all classes in children and 
child-life, and the necessity for every teacher to study the needs 
of chiidhood. Mr. Kellogg was particularly complimentary in his 
remarks on the course of reading in Asheville’s public schools. 
The teachers were delighted with his strong advocacy of the new 
methods and ideas which obtain in the schools here to a large ex- 
tent, and of which Mr. Kellogg is one of the ablest and best 
known leaders in this country.” 


The New York 77mes writes that the state senators are about 
to proceed against Mr. Melvil Dewey, the active and aggressive 
secretary of the state board of Regents. Trouble has been brew- 
ing for some time because the state library had encroached upon 
the area that of right belongs to the halls of legislation. 

A climax was reached last week, when Mr. Dewey ap- 
peared before the finance committee of the senate and recom- 
mended that the war relics, which are now confined in a small 
room on the top floor of the capitol, should be thrown out and 
the space thus occupied turned over to the Regents of the univer- 
sity. This was more than the old soldiers of the senate could 
stand. A movement was at once set on foot looking to the re- 
duction of Dewey’s domain. It was promptly decided to restore 
the senate wing of the capitol as it was in the Fall of 1891, to 
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Open up the corridors which Mr. Dewey had closed, and crowd 
into the body of the state library the alcoves that have been 
forced into the space formerly — by the senate. It now 
looks as though the state library will be removed to the old state 
house. 

What will the Regents say ? 


The /ndependent gives some wholesome food for reflection to 
the colleges in an article entitled “ Just a Word to the Colleges.” 
A few points that THE JOURNAL has often made, are given in 
these words: 


‘« We do not mean to launch out against athletics, college clubs, societies, 
and the general fun and freedom of college life. What we do complain of 
is that they are not kept within rational bounds, and that a dangerous con- 
dition of things results, for which the faculties are responsible. We say that 
the extravagant cost of the student year proves both points to be true. We 
do not need to trace this wasted money to the pool rooms and betting rooms 
where it was wasted in this kind of gambling—we do not need to explore 
the recesses of society halls for the secret leak in the student’s purse—we do 
not need to trace the boy all over the town, nor dog his steps to his spend- 
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thrift haunts ; we know enough, and what we know forces us to the conclu- 
sion that the college faculties are shirking responsibility for the doings of 
their wards, = 

‘* Look, for example, at the betting business, We know well enough that 
this is ~ +! carried on by outsiders over whom the coll have no au- 
thority. We know that the junior graduate of from one to four or five years’ 
standing is becoming a very bad influence around more than one of our col- 
leges, and is responsible fora great deal of this betting vice. But what are 
the faculties doing? Have they lifted a hand or said a word ? 

‘* Quite to the contrary the only response we have yet heard to inquiries of 
this nature is : ‘ This is not our business, We teach the students, and there 
our responsibility ends.’ Responsibility ends! We should say, is shirked. 
What are we sure of, however, is, that where faculty responsibility ends, or 
is shirked, just there trouble begins.” 


The opening of the new line of railroad from Washington to 
Columbia by the Richmond and Danville railroad, thence to 
Savannah, and thence to Jacksonville, by the Florida Central 
railroad, will mark a new era in the development of Florida. | 
have heretofore taken the Atlantic coast line via Wilmington and 














Charleston, but this is a much more desirable route. Leaving 





MUSIC 


MUSICAL 
LITERATURE. 
* SCIENCE AND ART OF MUSIC.” 


By Robert Challoner. A forcible work arranged 
in the interrogatory style. There are marginal 
notes, making the work unusually valuable as 
a reference book. 305 pages. $1.50. 


“RITTER'S HISTORY OF MUSIC” 


Skilfully condensed. Very thorough. 2 vols., 
cloth, each @1.25. 


“ Ritter's Students’ History of Music” 


A comprehensive study of music from the Chris- 
tian era to the present time. Cloth, $2.50. 
«Young People’s Illustrated 
History of Music.” 
A brief statement of historical facts; enhanced 


with short biographical sketches and portraits of 
famous musicians. A handsome gift book. $1.00. 


‘‘ Birthday Book of Musicians 
and Composers.”’ 


A beautiful birthday register, containing the 
names of eminent musicians who were born and 
those who died on the day named, Cloth, $1.00. 


“STRAY NOTES FROM 
FAMOUS MUSICIANS.” 


A book of quotations expressing the richest 
thoughts of the world’s musical masters, 25c. 
Any book mailed postpurd on receipt of price, 


| CHOIRS, CLASSES, 
For ~ SINGING SCHOOLS, anv 
| MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The VICTORY OF SONG 


The Best Classbook. By L. O. Emerson. 


_ The crowning result of Mr. Emerson’s long expe- 
rience as a composer and teacher of music. There 
are ye | valuable suggestions in regard to the prop- 
er use of the voice, such as articulation and pro- 
nunciation of words. Also rudimentary exer- 
cises, lessons in note reading for beginners, music 
of sufficient variety. The most comprehensive class- 


book published. it contains 
Glees, Rounds, Exercises, 
Anthems, 


Solos, Part Songs, 


Chants, Hymn Tunes, Male Quartettes, 


Neither teacher nor pupil can afford to miss the 
valuable suggestions set forth in this werk. Price 
60c. postpaid. $6.00 per doz. not prepaid. 


FOR THE 


TEACHER, STUDENT, and the HOME. 


SCHOOLS 


‘Peters’ Burrows’ 
1, fa Piano Primer.’’ 
The most perfect Piano Primer 
LS | published. Equally adapted for 
private tuition or teaching in 


B 0 0 KS ee Sa 50 cents. Boards, 


rid — Kinkel’s Copy 
(Nivér 





Book.’’ 


A method of instruction by 
copy practice. Especially de- 
signed to assist the memory. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“Lobe’s Catechism 
of Music.’’ 


A clear, concise and correct 
explanation of the theory of 
music. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 


itson 
(30. 








40 cents. 


TEACHERS 


‘How Shall I Teach ? ’’ 


Illustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system of 
Instruction Price, 30 cents. 


“Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 


An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
Discusses form, number, arithmetic, language, gram- 
mar, peychology, etc., in their relation to music, 
$1.50. 


‘«Emerson’s Vocal Method for 
‘Contralto, Baritone 2nd Bass.’’ 


| By L, O. Emerson. A concise method for voice train- 
ipz. The ability of the author insures the best in- 
struction. The method is unusually interesting, 
| being free from monotonous studies. $1.50. 


“*Emerson’s Vocal Method for 
‘Soprano, or Mezzo-Soprano.”’ 


| By L O. Emerson. One of the most thorough meth- 
ods for training the voice. We especially commend it 
t 





© teachers and pupils as being the most helpful | 


| method extant. Price $1.50. 


. . ’ . . b | b J 
‘¢ Bassini’s Art of Singing. 
Edited ~ | R. Storrs WILLIAMS. A practical text book 
| for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject 
| in a forcible, scientific manner. Prices: Soprase 
|er Mezze-Soprane complete, $3; abridged, 
$2.50 ; Tenor, $3.00 ; Baritone, $3.00. 


| 


The Famous Classic Series. 


“ Song Classics,” 2 volumcs. 

“ Piano Classics,” 2 volumes. 

“ Classical Pianist.” 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

“ Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“ Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” * 

“ Classic Four Hand Collection.” 
“Classical Coll.” Violin and piano. 2 volumes. 
“ Classical Coll.” Flute and piano. 

“ Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Baritone or Bass. 


zg 





The above series represents 18 volumes of the best. 
music known. 


Another Volume 


bas just been added to this already famous series. 


“SFLECTED CLASSICS” 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Invaluable to the Player. 
The Latest Complete Work. 


It contains a veritable feast of the best gems of the. 

world’s greatest composers, including agua 
Grieg. Moszkowski. Saint-Saens, Godard, Jadasson, 
Chaminade, Durand, Lack. Wittich, Dreyschock, 
Popper. Mascagni, Dubois, Gregh, Rubinstein, 
Grutzmacher, Helmund, Weiss, Paderewski, Bram- 
bach, Jensen, Hofmann, Thome, Paradies, Kirch- 
ner. 





148 pages ; full sheet music size. 


Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on 
receipt Cisse" Sore poe cover, $1.00, 
boards, +25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


FOR PUPILS 


*¢Common Sense Catechism.’’ 


By Nicuots, Price, 30 cents, postpaid’ 





| ‘‘Ludden’s Pronouncing Dic- 
| tionary of Musical Terms.”’ 


By W. Luppex. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, 
$1.25. 


'“ Moore’s Dictionary of Musi- 


cal Information.’ 
| By J. W. Moors. Boards, 1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


‘‘ The Day School Crown.’’ 


By Cuartes Watker Ray. ‘The latest book for 
readily learning to read music. A very valuable 
instructor for beginners. _ Price, 20 cents post- 
paid ; $15.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


ANY BOOK SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-403 Washington Street, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N, Y. ° 


BOSTON, MASS. 


J, E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Teacher of the first public school in Timbuctoo :—‘‘ How can I bring 
these wild romps to reason ?” 





Jacksonville over the “short line” to Savannah, the cars move 
along with speed, and this rapid pace is kept up to Columbia, 
where the fine trains of the Richmond & Danville railroad are 
struck. The road from Savannah to Columbia, and so on, are 
through an interesting part of the country ; especially from Char- 
lotte through Salisbury, Greensboro, and Lynchburg. This can- 
not but be a most popular route— probably Ae popular route to 
Florida. The Florida Central railroad now bezins at Columbia, 
S.C. It has a magnificent rolling stock—fine cars, large locomo- 
tives, runs at high speed, and reaches the important points in the 
state. It is fortunate in having as its general passenger agent, 
Capt. A. O. MacDonell, a most genial and desirably popular 
man; he has displayed business abilities of = high order, in de- 
veloping the resources and establishing the connections of the 
Florida Central & Peninsular railroad. 





Supt. Crooker’s Annual Report. 


(CONTINUED.) 
** QUESTIONABLE EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS.” 


Under this head Supt. Crooker repeats some passages from his 
first annual report, which have been adversely criticised at the 
university convocation, held at Albany, last summer. He stren- 
uously opposes the present dual-headed system of distributing 
the public school funds. He writes that the state comptroller’s 
books show a total annual expenditure, in round numbers, of 
$226,989 for the system of so-called higher education, a large 
sum of which might be used to practical advantage in developing 
the elementary schools. 

“The children who can attend the higher institutions of learn- 
ing,” he points out, “form but a very small proportion of the 
vast army for which the state is called upon to provide schools, 
There is no reason or justice in a system that would divert large 
sums of the school moneys for the benefit of less than two per 
cent. of the schoul population. Those who are imbued with an 
ambition to gain a higher education than that furnished by the 
common schools will get it without special aid from the state. 

‘I am profoundly in favor of higher education, and earnestly 
uphold liberal sentiment in favor of high schools and colleges, 
and I would sincerely regret to see one of them abandoned for 
want of local support. Each should be supported by local taxa- 
tion or endowments, together with an equal pro rata apportion- 
ment with all the other public schools from all the public school 
funds. 

“ These facts are presented for the purpose of vonage closer 
scrutiny and investigation into the present dual system of school 
management and the divided responsibility of the disbursement 
of the school moneys, with a view of economy and the correction 
of evil tendencies.” 





July 10-13.—N. E. A. meets at Asbury Park, N.J. One 
fare for round trip. 


Compulsory Education in New York. 


The compulsory education law introduced in the New York 
state legislature Senator Pound, of Niagara, is now on the 
order of third reading in the senate and will probably pass that 
body this week As now amended it has overcome all the ob- 
jections which met it at the first reading. The following are 
some of its provisions : 

‘* Every child between eight and sixteen years of age, in proper physical 
and mental condition, shall regularly attend upon instruction at a school in 
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which at least the common school branches of reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and geography are taught, or upon equiva- 
lent instruction by a competent teacher elsewhere than at a school. 

‘* Every child between twelve ana fourteen years of age, in proper physi- 
cal and mental condition to attend school, shall attend upon instruction dur- 
ing such period, at least eighty secular days of actual attendance, which 
shall be consecutive except for holidays, vacations, and detentions by sick- 
ness, which holidays, vacations, and detentions shall not be counted as a 
part of such eighty days, and such child shall in addition to the said eighty 
days, attend upon instruction when not regularly and lawfully engaged in 
useful employment or service. If any such child shall so attend upon in- 
struction elsewhere than at a public school, such instruction shall be at 
least substantially equivalent to the instruction given to children of like age 
at the public school of the city or district in which such child resides ; and 
such attendance shall be for at least as many hours of each day thereof as 
are required of children of like age at public schools; and no greater total 
amount of holidays and vacations shall be deducted from such attendance 
during the period such attendance is required, than is allowed in such pub- 
lic school to children of like age. 

‘* Every person in parental relation to a child between eight and sixteen 
years of age shall cause the chiid to attend instruction or give notice to the 
school authorities of his district or city of his inability to do so, under pen- 
alty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of $5 for the first offense, A per- 
son or corporation employing a child between the ages and the time named 
is liable to a fine of $50. 

“* Teachers are to keep an accurate record of the attendance of all chil- 
dren. An attendance officer, appointed by the school authorities, is au- 
thorized to arrest, without warrant, any child between eight and sixteen 
years of age found away from home and who is then truant. 

‘* For the purpose of carrying out the purposes of the act, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction is authorized to employ an assistant, at a sal- 
ary of $2,500a year. The state superintendent may with one-half of all pub- 
lic school moneys from any city or district, which, in his judgment, willfully 
omits and refuses to enforce the provisions of the act, after due notice, but 
whenever the provisions of the act have been complied with, al) moneys so 
withheld shall be paid over by the superintendent to such city or district.” 


New York City. 


On April 11 at 4 P. M., Mr. Henry G. Fitz will read a paper on 
‘* Scientific Methods in Drawing” with especial reference to Ob- 
ject Drawing, Ist and 2d grammar grades, at the college chapel, 
Lexington avenue and 23d street. Teachers wishing to attend 
may obtain a free admission ticket by addressing Prin. H. G. 
Schneider, grammar school No. 90, Eagle avenue and 163d 
Street. 





Rector George L. Fox, of the Hopkins grammar school, New 
Haven, Conn., has delivered a course of illustrated lectures on 
“‘The Great Schools of England,” in the city, His talk or “ Dr. 
Arnold and Rugby School,” was particularly interesting. Almost 
100 views of the old school were shown, and many of the scenes 
of Tom Brown’s exploits pointed out, 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Death of Sir James Hannen, member of the Bering sea arbi- 
tration commission.——Speaker Charles F. Crisp, being appointed 
senator in place of the late Senator Colquitt, declines the office. 
——In Samoa, chiefs condemned by the new supreme court judge 
to work on public roads as a punishment for, disorderly conduct 
lead an armed rebellion——Sir William Harcourt says England 
is not ready to reduce her military establishment at the present 
time.——The obsequies of Kossuth at Buda-Pesth most impres- 
sive.——Death in Boston, Mass., of Mrs. Jane P. Austin, a friend 
of Louisa M. Alcott’s and author of ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman” 
and other works.——A ffairs at Bluefields on the Mosquito coast 
growing more serious ; an American shot down by Gov. Aquella, 
who is a Nicaraguan.—Prince Bismarck celebrates his seventy- 
ninth birthday (April 1)—-—Rioting in South Carolina over the 
attempt to enforce the dispensary liquor law. Opening of the 
Mexican Congress.——All is reported quiet at Honolulu; the 
constitutional convention will be held next month. 











she 5 





Il. 
‘* Eureka !"—The practical man interlocked their ear-rings. 
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Correspondence. 


It is my opinion that if parents would read the educational papers, instead 
of trash, they would soon feel greater interest in the new education and have 
a great influence on careless teachers. I for one mean to do all that I can to 
improve myself for the sake of my own and my neighbor’s children, 

Vere I never to teach again I should strive to know what good teaching 
is, Mrs. A. S, BELL. 

We trust that Mrs. Bell will interest other parents in the sub- 
ject of school education through school papers. And, by the way, 
is there not a valuable suggestion for teachers here ? How many 
of our subscribers ever think of calling some parent’s attention to 
an educational article ? 








Some five or six years ago you advised us to teach pupils not to double 
letters in spelling, and this winter you condemn the practice. What is one 
to make of that ? ‘ Mrs. E, N. CARTER. 

“ Consistency is the bugbear of fools,” Whenever THE JouR- 
NAL “learns better” it shares its gain with its readers. In mat- 
ters of educational principle, it will be found consistent. These do 
not change. In matters of detail, the point of view may change 
and we claim the privilege of moving on. Our correspondent 
would not value a paper that was no further on in any respect 
than it was five or six years ago. The rational mind is often com- 
pelled to differ with its own former judgments. When so fair a 
start is made as was made by THE J:'URNAL, these differences 
confine themselves to questions of detail. When such questions 
arise, we do not look to see what we said long ago on this sub- 
ject. We look straight into the truth as we see it in the stronger 
light of to-day. We thus ensure to our readers the best advice 
that we are now able to give. Next year it may be better. 





What is the difference between technical grammar and language lessons ? 
Name t'vo good results to be obtained by the use of supplementary read- 
ing? What three lines of culture and development are calculated to dimin- 
ish respectively, disease, ignorance, viciousness? What is understood by 
the maxim, ‘Proceed from the known to the unknown”? What are 
the ends to be gained in map drawing? Upon what faculties of a child 
must the primary teacher principally rely in imparting knowledge ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

echnical grammar is a series of language lessons confining 
itself to a study of the forms of verbal language. It is usually 
pursued by examination of the text of authors. The expression 
“Language Lessons” was coined to distinguish a system of 
teaching which aims to give the pupil a free use of his mother 
tongue by furnishing him with something to talk and write about 
and then guiding his talking and writing into correct form. It is 
thus, by the construction and modification of his ow text that 
the child is prepared for the more scientific language study which 
constitutes technical grammar. 

Supplementary reading teaches the child to lean on himself as a 
decipherer of text and should practice him in the use of the dic- 
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tionary. It also, when properly selected, extends his knowledge 
of the subject read upon, which should usually be some subject 
in science or literature studied in class, 

Physical culture and hygiene should be taught to diminish 
disease ; mind development and the imparting of information are 
the schools’ means of banishing ignorance; the example of a 
womanly or manly teacher and little opportune lessons in ethics, 
with a generally wholesome moral atmosphere, are cures for 
viciousness. 

An article on Proceeding from the Known to the Unknown 
will appear in next week's JOURNAL. 

Map drawing is principally a memory exercise, showing 
whether the pupil remembers the relative positions of the geo- 
graphical features studied, 

The primary (or any other) teacher must rely upon the pupil's 
intelligent curiosity and his power of apperception, ¢. ¢., his power 
of relating the unknown to the known as soon as the unknown 
becomes known. See article already mentioned. 


Summer Schools. 


Cook Co., Ill., Summer Normal school Col, Francis W. Parker prin- 
cipal. W.S. Jackman, manager. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer institute. W. A. Mowry, president, Salem, 
— Beginniug Monday, July 9, 1894. Five weeks, At Cottage City, 

ass. 

Chautaugua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. W Duncan, secretary, . 4 

Summer School, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

The National Summer,School, Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, etc. 
Glens Falls, July 17, Address Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, and C. F. 
King, Boston Highlands. Mass,, managers. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa. C. W. Mar- 
tin, president, Des Moines, lowa, July 9 to Aug, 4. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods. John E, Massey, supt. of schools, 
Richmond, Va, 

Sherburn Summer School, Sherburn, N, Y. July 19 to Aug. 9. E.R. 
Chase, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Harvard Summer School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. Charge of Walter L. Hervey, Pres. 
of Teachers’ College, N. Y. July 5 to Aug. 1. 

The Central Summer School, Chautauqua Park, Tully Lake, N. Y. July 
23-Aug. 10-94. Pres. David H. Cook, Onondaga Valley, N. Y. Thomas H, 
Armstrong, Friendship, N. Y. 

Mid-Summer Schooi, Owego, N. Y. Geo. T. Winslow, pres. Address 
H. T. Morrow, Manager, 446 W. Clinton st., Elmira, N. Y. 

H. E, Holt, Lexington, Mass., Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony, Aug. 
14, Aug. 31. Address Mrs. H, E. Holt, Sec,, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


The National Educational Association meets at Asbury 
Park, N. J.: Council, July 6-10; General Association, 
July 10-13. 


Do You Use 


Evaporated cream or unsw d Cond d Milk, and desire the best? 
Then obtain from your grocer Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, 
which ranks first in quality. Prepared by New York Condensed Milk Company, 















TAKE 


AYER’S\ 


the Only 








Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION,.—See that the name EXTRACT. AVOID 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
3% Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
4 for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
i tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.’ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


LADIES! 





OEMAND POND'S 


ALL IMITATIONS. FOR 
meccem Al | PAIN 
eee) Rheumatism 
Feminine 
Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 








Sarsaparilla - 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. | 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 


BLOOD 
Purifiers, 











The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. 


== 9 Wounds 
Use only Fac-simice OF Bruises 


BROWN’S |“ ° Catarch 
USE fics 
POND’ 
EXTRAC 


It will Cure. 





Lowest priced. 
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(Selected from OuR TIMEs, monthly ; so cents a year.) 
A Wonderful Air-Gun. 


The natives of Guiana, especially the members of the tribes 
known as the Macoushies, display wonderful ingenuity in the 
manufacture of a blow-gun, which they use principally in killing 
birds, small monkeys, and other animals on the tops of tall trees. 
The blow-gun is made from a singular reed which, so far as 
known, only grows on the sandstone 4 
ridge of the upper Orinoco, between the 
rivers Ventuari, Paramu, and Mavaca. 
Though not exceeding a half an inch in 
diameter, the first fourteen or sixteen 
feet are without a knot, but above that 
are long, slender branches. The gun- 
maker cuts off this knotless portion of 
the stem, which is scarcely twice the 
thickness of a playing card and of the 
same size from end to end and fastens it, 
by means of a species of black wax, in- 
side the stem of a palm from which the 
pulp has been carefully extracted. The 
reed would be easily broken without this 
protection, The seed of an acuro nut 
forms the frontsight and two incisor 
acouchi teeth the backsight. 

The shaft of the arrow is made from 
the leaf rib of the palm; it is about ten 
inches in length, no thicker than a crow- 
quill, and at one end brought to a sharp 
point by scraping it between the teeth 
of the pirai fish, which are flat, pointed, 
and double-edged like those of a shark. 
A bunch of cotton on the butt end of the 
arrow makes it fit tightly to the bore of 
the gun. Many of these arrows held to- 

ether by cords are rolled up and placed 
inaquiver. They are drawn out, one at 
a time, as they are wanted and the bulb 
of cotton attached to the shaft. Another 
species of arrow has a piece of bark 
wound around the end in the shape of a 
cone, another piece of bark attached to 
the middle, and an iron head. 

A very effective poison, known as 
wourali, is used on the points of these 
arrows. It is made from a vine closely 
allied to the tree that furnishes strych- 
nine, a plant known as the hyarri, and 
poisons extracted from ants and snakes. 
The exact mode of manufacture is not 
known, for the natives guard the secret 
very carefully. The mixture forms a 
dark brown substance of an intensely inetienn Reed 
bitter taste, and must be kept perfectly ”,-?"<rrows’ «. Section” 
dry or it will lose its strength. If the of gun. 
point of an arrow tipped with wourali scratches the skin of a small 
animal, stupor, insensibility, and death quickly follow, usually in 
a few seconds. 

The Guianan holds the blow-gun precisely as our hunters hold 
the rifle. Filling his lungs with air he expels it suddenly and the 
little arrow goes flying to its mark with wondertul accuracy ; its 
range is three hundred feet or so. The blow-gun will carry 
farther than a shot-gun, and is preferable to that because it makes 
no noise to frighten away the animals. 




















The Seigniorage Bill Vetoed. 


Seigniorage is the profit allowed a mint in coining the precious 
metals. The Bland-Allison Act provided for the purchase of so 
many ounces of silver at the market price, the same to be coined 
into dollars of legal weight. When the silver in a dollar is worth 
$1.29 p*r ounce it is on a par with gold at the ratio established by 
law. As silver was bought much lower than this price, it follows 
that the difference was an apparent gain to the Unites States in 
the shape of more silver dollars than the value of the bare bullion. 
This was seigniorage. It is something over 50,000,000 in the 
case of the Sherman silver law that was repealed last fall. Those 
who oppose further silver coinage claim that the thirty cents or 
so per ounce gained by the United States was a fictitious gain, 
for silver dollars at their par value would not be taken by any 
nation except our own. They still further maintain that we have 
injected so much silver and paper into our currency that $100,- 
000,000 in gold is little enough--too small a sum in fact—to sus- 
tain the gold credit of all our circulating medium. Mr. Bland’s 
bill for the coining of this so-called seigniorage has met with much 
opposition, and therefore President Cleveland decided to veto 
it. , 

Spring is here, the best time to purify your blood, Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
this spring. 
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New Books. 


So many children leave school at an early age that economy in 
the time required for the different subjects (the essential ones es- 
pecially) is absolutely necessary. The teaching of reading has. 
often been marked by waste of time and unsatisfactory results, 
and hence by much discouragement. All will agree that a branch 
whose mastery is so necessary for the pupil’s progress in other 
studies should receive a large share of attention, Associate Su- 
perintendent Edward G. Ward, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has given the 
subject much thought, and has evolved a method, the outgrowth 
of the author's study, observation, and experimentation in the 
public schools of that city. He calls it the Rational Method in 
Reading, and offers it to the teachers in a series of publications 
bearing that title. ‘The special purpose of the first two books 
of this series of readers is to put the child, within a year from his 
entrance into school, into possession of a complete key to Eng- 
lish reading ; so that, should his schooling then cease his ability 
to read would nevertheless ‘ grow with his growth and strengthen 
with his strength.” The method employed is a combination of 
the word (or sentence) method and the sentence method. The 
books provide material for part of the work and indicate, there- 
fore, but part of the method. The remainder of the work and 
method will be found in the Manua/, without which no one 
should attempt to use the books. Part I., now before us, is the 
Primer in which “ Reading by the Word Method” is presented. 
The lessons are mainly the work of Ellen E, Kenyon, so well 
known as a teacher and writer. The utmost care has been taken 
in their preparation and grading, so as to render the pupil’s pro- 
gress rapid and easy. The process of learning the words is 
greatly aided by the illustrations. Accompanying the ‘‘ Rational 
Method ” are “‘ Phonetic Drill Cards,” giving the script and com- 
mon print alphabets, with diacritical marks where necessary. 
The Primer is printed in large type, in double columns, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Boston, and Chicago.) 





No one who has spent so much as a month in the kindergarten 
teaching but has realized what an important place the blackboard 
occupies in the work. Simple drawings to illustrate the songs, 
stories, and morning talks are very effective in drawing from the 
children expressions of their thoughts and feelings. ‘This is no 
new discovery, for some years ago several kindergartners came to 
Marion Mackenzie to start a class in blackboard sketching. In- 
struction was begun and the class increased to sixty. Some ofthe 
drawings made at these meetings and others are embodied in the 
large oblong-paged volume, entitled The Kindergarten Black- 
board, just published, with an introduction by Constance Mack- 
enzie. All the pictures are given in outline, and those in the first 
half of the book represent objects and scenes suggestive of the 
months. Then there is a collection of miscellaneous drawings. 
The brief and common sense directions given ought to be suffi- 
cient to enable the teacher, without previous instruction, to produce 
satisfactory drawings. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


As a dramatist Terence directed his efforts towards the attain- 
ment of elegance and correctness of expression, and sympathy 
1n the elaboration of his plots, rather than towards securing the 
applause of the people. This gave his works more permanent value 
than those of some of his contemporaries. Of the six comedies 
written and exhibited at Rome, that have been transmitted to us, 
the Ade/phoe is in general more true to human nature. In it the 
two extremes of education, that of excessive laxity on the one 
hand, and of harsh control on the other, are shown through the 
ac ion of the play to lead to the same or equally pernicious re- 
sults. The piece therefore has a didactic purpose, which under- 
lies the effort to entertain and amuse. This fine Latin comedy 
has been edited with elaborate introduction, notes, and critical ap- 
pendix, by Prof. Sidney G. Ashmore, L. H. D. of Union college, 
Schenectady, N. Y. The text of this edition of the Ade/phoe is 
substantially that of .Dziatzko’s edition of the text of the six plays, 
published at Leipzig in 1884. (Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. $1.00.) 


It is difficult for even the adult to get a clear idea of complex 
objects by a mere verbal description; how much more difficult 
must it be for the young pupil to understand the construction of 
the human body without some more tangible representations of 
the organs than pictures give. A large manikin is doubtless the 
thing to use for this purpose, but it is so costly that most schools 
cannot affort it. In place of it Whzttaker’s Anatomical Model, 
with descriptive text, by Dr. Schmidt, the English edition being 
by William S. Furneaux, will be found useful. It is in the form 
of a book and has a small manikin, the flaps of which may be 
turned over and thus even young pupils enabled to obtain an 
idea of the position of the different organs. The table of refer- 
ences gives the names. The descriptive matter relates to the 
skeleton, the muscles, the heart and blood-vessels, the internal 
organs, the brain and nerves, and the organs of sense. The 
main points of physiology are given in the briefest possible space. 
(Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 75 cents.) 
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pisaiats hoe na Webster’s International 


Every Teacher and School 2 Ss 

member in the ’ oul own it, Dictiona 
A complete and thorough revision of the well- 
ae known Unabridged. Though it has been before 
| . ij the public but a short time, it has been warmly 
| ; ;| commended by members of the U. S. Supreme 
bape by every State Superintendent of Schools 

in office since its publication, by Eminent Authors, 
College Presidents, and Educators almost without 
number. It is recognized as Standard Authority 
by the U.S. Government Printing Office, and is the 
Standard to which nearly all Schoolbooks adhere. 


r-The diacritical marks for indicating the sounds of letters are so plain and intelligible 
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selection of an 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


, 1.—_TONE. 


The tone of the Estey Organ has been 
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one of the great features aiding its intro- as to be easily understood by old and young. 
critic, pete pce Be ap brane “Nt is The One Great Standard Authority 
», . . o ° ._. the perfection of dictionaries ;” so writes Justice Brewer of the United 
and rich quality, with that marvelous Court, ho voices the gener! sentiment. 7 ap agg 
Pecan ay on so essential in an in- COLD BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS. @ 
strument used as an accompaniment to | : 
congregational singing. Send for free prospectus containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. WEBSTER'S 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, INTERNATIONAL } $ 
2._QUALITY. Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. DICTIONARY 
Especial praise may be given to the ts Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. 
construction of an Estey Organ. Em- e - 





ploying only the first selection of all ma- 
terials, and using only the most skilled 


an ingtrumeat ‘sis wn ee ip OLDEN @YSTE The ONLY SYSTEM of 
excellence. | For yING OOKS its kind i 
{ 3.-POPULARITY. Frese i; its kind in the World! 


The Estey Organ enjoys the remark- 
able distinction of being the most popu- 


ular organ in the world. This fact is ee e HOLDEN «€ e e@ 


clearly proved by its record of sales, 


“ which exceeds in number that of any 

ciher organ, Before making any pur | PPA TENT BOOK COVER CO 
chase, will you not send for our latest II- "? 
lustrated Catalogue showing the new de- i 
signs and casings of thess popular instru- Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
ments. 














Manufactured Only by the 





A Complete Protection to Both the Outside and Inside of the book, consisting of 


Estey Organ Company, HOLDEN’S PATENT BQOK COVERS. Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) 


alone fitting 80 per cent. of al] books published. Material, a species of felt, made on 


a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year. 
Brattleboro, Vt. HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS. For repairing a loosened leaf or weakened binding. 


2 HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER. For repairing a torn leaf. 
& BAY STATE & EG br 3 
B S books ; ay ee, Bae “ Weed a a+ for eS. _—_ meenauaneacedteuad 


. Ss For all-around ba > For Free Text-Book Commanitige. Public and 8. ©, Librartes— —Send Stamp fer Catalog— 
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mag -KELLOG@S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


at the head. We aim to produce ONLY 


























THE BE ‘. It ferntshes the pupil with that to which he cannot; It teaches how these are to be studied, soliciting and 
ST. That we succeed, our busi help himeelf. exacting bis judgment at every aap. 
ness record proves. But our prices are the It groups the authors so that their pieces ts inthe line| It presents critical estamana of the leading writ- 
lowest, wh . . and Their relations to each other can ings, by those competent to make them, but requires 
Oo » when you consider the quality given. It throws ight upon the euthore times ond om. tae punt upil eo accept them &*, ashe finds them | eras 
: . roun 8, and no! e great in monces at work | ou passages quo’ or writings refe 
a “ — re > yaya. eee eT 10 — Hy wth a 1 hy be studied “. “ The learning and taste of th thor | ll sho 
varie o indivi t points out such of these as shou stu e ng of the author is well shown 
. y grades to meet individual and presents extracts from them full of the author’s | in selections ef critical material, which is super- 
wants, | Savor. " " saniet thle foot! - ior so that found im other works of this kind, and 
. | places the pupil on the possible foo ing w by the extracts which represent the various stages 0 
The enormous sale of these popular instru- J) those whose ac acgt it is his b well as | English Literature.”—Prof. C. C. Rouxps, Principal 
ments is sufficient proof of their superlative || Pleasure, to make. State Norma School, Plymouth, 
merit and consistent prices. Ask ‘your | 485 Pages. i2mo. Price for Introduction, $1.20. 
local dealer to The publishers would highly appreciate correspon tenes regarding this or any other of their school and 
ge text-books. 








show them to 


Bey | 70%, oF caiton = ‘MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Pubs., 43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 





~ I, SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sp | cages. : Zz 
| = a Pollard’s Synthetic Method of 
BANJOS. | Teaching Reading and Spelling. 


The only method which furnishes the child the processes by which he can work out his own results. 
| Hence the only Method which gives certainty and independence in the recognition of words. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF IT: 


Anna M. Spollen, Prin., McClelland School, Philadelphia, “To my mind it is the greatest need of 
* age; this power attained by pupil upils to pronounce new words without the teacher's aid.’ 
A F. B.G aut, Supt. Tacoma, “It is our decision that we get results never before attained by 


bo methods. yy e you results that Sanh Tehas, os not suggest -, > . 
iz, n. win University, *It has within it power. In short it is a key 
irhabo UARTERS | wile the learner enn eae to unlock Ga cacthoun, of — eo th and the Petlesd Method 6 
. e can give you the testimony of thousands of people who have u the Po! et rom one to 
For all kinds of Musical Instruments, eight years. orb verdict in brief is that the scounplich twice as much as with old methods. Progres- 
Strings etc. sive teachers everywhere are mastering this Method. 
| ’ "? 














| POLLARD’S MANUAL, the teacher’s handbook, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
453-463 Washington and 33 Court Streets, WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIIs. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The introduction of natural science in many of the lower 
schools even, has aroused a desire on the part of the teachers to 
fit themselves for the teaching of the subject. The little book by 
Charles Kingsley on Zown Geology, while written more espe- 
cially for English readers, is not a mere volume of facts, but one 
showing how to study the subject ; hence it is valuable to those 
anywhere who wish to take up geology. Being of an elementary 
character it can be readily understood, even by those who have 
not made a previous study of this science. The chapters treat of 
the soil of the field, the pebbles of the street, the stones in the 
wall, the coal in the fire, the lime in the mortar, and the slates on 
the roof. The book belongs to Macmillan’s School Library of 
books for supplementary reading. (Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London.) 50 cents. 


D. R. Augsburg, the well known author of several works on 
drawing, has prepared a series of cards with simple objects that 
can be easily reproduced, which he calls Chalk Marks for the 
Blackboard. On these cards is a series of nearly 300 outline 
drawings, drawn with the least number of lines to express the 
idea, and in such a manner that if an attempt is made to repro- 
duce them the right way will be chosen naturally. Perspective 
has been eliminated from them entirely, The cards, which in- 
clude things seen at home, things seen outside the school-room, 
the vegetable kingdom, the animal kingdom, and things seen 
about people, may be used for object lessons, numbers, language, 
and busy work, or as drawing cards. (New England Publishing 
Co., 3 Somerset street, Boston. 20 cents.) 


There is much to be said in the favor of the teaching of history 
by periods, because the work is likely to be done more thoroughly 
and systematically. A series of histories constructed with a view 
of meeting the requirements of the Oxford and Camoridge local 
examinations is that on the Periods of English history, by W. 
Scott Dalgleish, M. A., LL. D., consisting of three volumes: I.— 
Medieval England, from the English Settlement to the dawn of 
the Reformation : 449-1509; I1—England of the Reformation 
and the Revolution: 1509-1688 ; II11.—Modern England and 
Great Britian from the Revolution to the last Reform Acis. 
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The first volume on Medieval England is now before us. Like 
the other volumes of the series, it gives special prominence to the 
development of the constitution. It deals with the feudal mon- 
archy, under which the crown was supreme. At the close it has 
a summary of the constitutional changes effected during the period. 
This, instead of the accounts of wars and kings of no account, is 
what is really valuable in history. American students who are 
investigating constitutional history will find in these volumes the 
origin and development of the germs that resulted in our own 
governmental fabric. There are numerous plans of battles and 
maps showing political divisions at different times. (T. Nelson 
& Sons, New York.) 

Gouin’s method of teaching languages has received warm en- 
dorsements both in England and this country; there are un- 
doubtedly a large number of teachers who would like to become 
acquainted with it. The practical part of the system is given in 
the little book entitled A First Lesson in French, translated by 
Howard Swain and Victor Bétis. The theoritical part is very 
fully set forth in a longer work. This book is meant to give a 
sketch of the manner of giving an early lesson, with a brief re- 
view of the principles of M. Gouin’s method as compared with 
those accepted in the present classical process. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 90 cents, net.) 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year, 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 





EVERY TEACHER OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY OF THE 





PRICE, 
Complete Postpaid, 


$2.00. 











Farrian Complete System of 
Penmanship. 





SPECIAL. 
Sample copies will be sent 
to teachers for examination 
with a view to introduction 
at a special price of $1.00 
each, 














A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


For use in common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. Itis a Progressive, Educational, 
Scientific work based upon Scientific Priaciples, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. It is 


decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, nothing heretofore having a 
Only Three Principles. Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. 


Penmanship and Writing, including 
** Measurement,” * Angie,” ** Slant.’ 
seh and explanation of all the Fi 
and 1 


lessons on the “Science and 


7 Art,” “* Material.”’ “ Positions,” “* F 
Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all graijes of schools. 
ures, Small Letters and Capitals with “RK 
Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp. 


on this plan of teaching writing. 
lustrative penmanship plates, 140 pp. in 
orm,” “ Movement,” “S ,”. ** Muscle,” 
Directions to Teachers, Description, 
54 pp. in Correspondence ; 57 pp. in Busine:s Forms 
It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions 


P 
It contains 200 elegant 


ules” for same. 


for review, class use, and study preparatory for Examination ia Penmanship. Auy system of writing can be analyzed by these ** Principles an Rules.” 
It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. Size: 54 inches bv 9 inches, substan- 


tially bound in fall cloth, large, plain print, heavy paper and beautiful throughout every page. 


Owing to-a large “outlay” for the plates, 


manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies; but in order to introduce this work into the sehools and colleges of the United States, at once, we 


will send it postpaii, to any address at the above Special price. 
Send draft, money order, or postal note or dollar bills. 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory, Address, (to-day.) 


The work i now ready to mail. 


All orders will be filled at once. First come, first served. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


Mention this Journal. 
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A BETTER POSITION can be 
AND BETTER PAY 522 >» 


secur- 


NEW — 


HALE THE TIME 


An Inspiration to Teachers and Scholars. 





ing an agency for the introduction of MANNER * * * 
Potter’s new series of school books : MATTER | I E THE RESULTS. 
School Officers mMetHops! * EF WIC ‘ 





and Teachers: 





WAIT TILL YOU SEE THEM. 


Radically different from all others. Noth- 
ing can stem the tide of their popularity. 


THOUSANDS _ are already using 
otter’s - 
OF SCHOOLS phies. The a 
books will be ready soon. 
Exclusive territory. Salary or Commission. 
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BV ossetet tte 
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see 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Potter's New sisitits.cs 








THEM? 


GEOGRAPHIES’ The needs of the scholars 

EADERS and the demands of school 
boards, teachers, and parents 
are considered and met in these 


SPELLERS books. 





DON’T change from a Poor 
Book toa BETTER 


Get the Best—Get POTTER’S— It Pays. 





For full particulars, terms and our large new catalog. Address, 


JOHN E. POTTER AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


59 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
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M ARTH A’S VINEY AR The Largest and the 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. ” cca 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 


School of Methods: Sissircsc. Academic Departments : ‘stnstrsctors 
Emerson College of Oratory : Pres. OWituxnsow and Faculty. 


The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, 
making this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


2" SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 


departments, advantages offered, ruilroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. 
W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
teachers of vocal music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries, than those of all other 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are now obtained with Mr. Holt’s 
new system of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 


Send for circulars, address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


MID-SUMMER SCHOOL 


Formerly held at WHITNEY’s PornT N. Y. At OWEGO, N. Y. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State Certificates. 
Music, Drawing, Kindergarten, and Physical Culture taught by Specialists. 


Eighteen Instructors. Reduction to Clubs. Expenses Low. Club Organizers Wanted. 


Write tor circulas H. T. MORROW, Manager, 446 W. Clinton St., Elmira, N. Y. 











Cornell University Summer 
School. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
perme English, enren 'D Experimental Psy- 
chology,Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Architec- 
tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to Tue RecisTRar, 
Cornet University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Torte. OF MUSIC, "bitecto™ 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated ar. 


~ FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 934 Moodiawn Av 


CHICAGO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. | 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
| L BU REAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. Postage only; ut | 
depends on aciual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled, First | 


year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New Yorx. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1woo-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont PL, Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132 1-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU. ,,... 23% 224}... 
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L B. LANDIS, Manager, “Prof. Landis is exceedingly pleasant and courteous, and seems to | 
205 N. 7th Street, have special talents for estimating competent teachers and putting 
Allentown, Pa. them into their proper places.” | 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking ositions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
ose wishing a change at an ‘ Roo 
increased salary should Cane Sar sss pak dy 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “@8iitago. 


’ One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: ‘I enjoy the work here very 
much, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers 
and to schools.” Send stamp for Application Form. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had one year ago this time. Salaries good, positions, 
many of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full information. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register now. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE-ONE FEE RECISTERS IN ALL. 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Centra/ Ofice, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
th by League Recommends teachers direct. Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select 
aveld chaneeans ebreast our LEAGUE OF BUREAUS before the vacancies become public, and thus 
, One year’s subscription to The Nattonal Teacher and School Board Jourual, an educational newspaper, 

ogether with enrolment in all branches of the League for one fee, by registering new. 


Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 























FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Des Moines, lowa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

«so Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yorx City. 


COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


We place competent teachers in correspondence 








| with school officers and supply the public schools of 


the South and West with suitable teachers. Register 
early—first come is first served. 4.00 changes made 
each year in Texas alone. With the bangess perma- 
nent school fund of + ! state, good salaries and a 
mild climate, Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 

Bex 407, San Antenia, Tex. 


, WANTED TEACHERS 


vate and commer. 


Seuth. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manee! traning, ete 


Address me a 
Eaitor School Geartjournal = 















An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends > = 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. 5S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


PLAYS: $. DENSON, Sa at 


DONT to school to learn Bookkeeping, but write 








to J. H. Goopwtn, 617, 1215 way, N.Y 








} 
| 
| 
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General Notes. 


There is a stir in literary Paris and Lon- 
don over the prospective publication of the 
memoirs of Napoleon’s private secretary, 
the Baron de Meneval, who assumed this 
office in 1802, when Napoleon became 
somewhat dissatisfied with De Bourrienne. 
Meneval was in close relations with Napo- 
leon until 1815, and his authoritative 
memoirs are expected to correct De Bour- 
rienne and some other writers on several 
interesting points. For various personal 
reasons the memoirs have been kept from 
publication, but they are now to be edited 
for the press by the grandson of the writer. 


What is the cause of the enormous de- 
crease in immigration during the past year ? 
This is a question which is answered by 
Dr. Senner, the United States Commis- 
sioner of immigration at New York, in an 
article entitled ** How we Restrict Immigra- | 
tion” that appears in the April number 
of the North American Review and in| 
which the precautions taken by the Federal | 
authorities for barring out undesirable im- | 
migrants are fully described. 


D. Appleton & Co. have ready the 
promised biography of Edward Livingston 
Youmans, whose services as writer, teacher, 
and lecturer are described in the sub-title, | 
“Interpreter of Science for the People.” 
The biographer is John Fiske, between | 
whom and Prof. Youmans a warm per- | 
sonal friendship existed for many years. 


To the Badminton library are added two | 
handsome volumes, entitled ‘“ Big Game | 
Shooting.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. | 
Its writers are Sir Samuel W. Baker, W. 
C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, Warburton bike. | 
and F. C.-Selous. The subjects presented | 
embrace all the larger animals that man | 
hunts in America, Asia, and Africa. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have ready Volume | 
INI. of their edition of ‘* The Writings of | 
Thomas Jefferson,” edited by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford. It contains the nae on] 
and miscellaneous writings, including cir- | 
cular letters to members of the general 
assembly, and to county +: tagaongond the| 
“Notes on Virginia,” reports 
questions, and drafts of selabeiioas My sore 
mittees. 


Before making arrangements for a trip | 
to Europe, teachers would do well to learn | 
about Honeyman’s private tours (Plainfield, | 
N. J.). There will be a special excursion | 
July 3, 50 days for only $250. As the 
number is limited, early application should | 
be made. Many of the most prominent 
persons in New Jersey have been on these 
tours. 


Besides Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward's story, ‘‘ The Oath of Allegiance,” 
the April Azt/antic contains two contribu- | 
tions relating to war. They are Mr. Eben 
Greenough Scott’s historical paper, ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Lee during the Campaign of the Seven 
Days,” and a paper on “ War's Use of the 
Engines of Peace ’—railroads, electricity, 

inflammable oils—by General Joseph 
L. Brent, of the Confederate army. Two 
notable articles on political questions are 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell's “ The Referen- 
dum in Switzerland and in America,” and 
““Some Causes of the Italian Crisis,” by 
W. R. Thayer. 

“ Tariff Reform and Monetary Reform ” 
forms the subject of an article by President 
E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown university, 
that appears in the April number of the 
North American Review. President An- 
drews, it will be remembered, was one of the 
delegates to the Brussels Monetary Confer- 
ence last year. 











| Model 355 


COLUMBIA. | 


Price, $125. 


A wheel designed for the special ase | 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to} 
correspond with the lighter Model 34 | 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
| appeals to the good taste of every woman in the | 
\land. It is free at our agencies, or mail led for| 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MEG. CO., 


} 
| 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 

— a A} 





ANCENTS WANTED. 


.QUR SYSTEM THE BEST 





e want reliable women in every to 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 
Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 


f China Dishes free. No money requi 
ut you deliver goods and get premiu 
Ww... THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d St, Cincinnasf.0 


Enterprising Teacher Wanted. 


Dignified work and good pay for spare hours; and 
a liberal guarantee during vacation. 


Correspondence invited. Address 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, «7 *:"o*t Street. 


New York. 














per week, 

0 i pad 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate custy aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; Jasts 5to 10 years: fine 
~ 4 finish when taken from the plater. 
HUN Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 














W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0, 
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ARE 
BICYCLES 
FOR 
EVERYONE. 


free. Send 
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HARTFORDS 





Examine them, try them and buy them. Our CATALOGUE is 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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: 

: 
The PRICES ‘ 
are low and the > 
QUALITY : 
high, which rep- 7 
resent true : 
economy for all. > 
3 

4 

4 

‘ 

3 

° 


your address. 
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TOURS. 


EUROPEAN EXCURSIONS! 


Mr. A. E. Winship, Edito Editor of the Four- 
nal of Education has arranged with Henry 
Gaze & Sons, the leading European Ex- 
cursionists, for 


31 Days, $190. 
38 Days, $225. 
35 Days, $205. 
59 Days, $450. 





Send for circulars and particulars to 


A, B. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
TEACHERS’ EUROPEAN TRIP. 


Before teachers decide to go or not to go to 
Europe this summer write to undersigned 
—but do so quickly. Special Excursion July 
3, 50 days, only $250 ; is ahead of any other ; 
not only cheapest, but ‘best. Number limited. 
Address 


Honeyman’s Private Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 
EUROPE 1894—Seventh Tour. 


Cost from _~ * 9430, according to time and travel. 
uly 3rd—Cunard Line. 
ELIAS BRUOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea 
shore or Mountains, with all expenses 


TRIP TO | paid. Address 
EUROPE. 36 prenatal ee” Bere ess. 


Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 














therefore, always mention it; and write often. They | 


have goods that will benefit you. 


SAFES 


BUTLER’S 
“DIEBOLD” 


SAFES 


Cheapest—Because Best. 


SECOND-HAND SAFES 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


W. H. BUTLER, 


79 Duane St., NEW YORK 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


MY WIF 








CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press | 
for immediate issue in “ Heath’s Modern | 
Language Series,” Freytag’s Rittmeister | 
yon Alt-Rosen, with introduction and notes 
by Professor J. T. Hatfield, of Northwest-| 
ern university. This interesting historical 
novel belongs to the famous “ Ahnen” 
seties, and is at once valuable from a litera- 
ture and historical point of view, and ex- 
ceedingly useful as a text in somewhat ad-| 
vanced German, combining as it does in-| 
formation about the time of the Thirty | 
Years’ War with thrilling fiction. 


F. E, Trautman, 

A. J. Devereaux, or 

C, F. Cressman, 
are at present will confer a favor by sending | 
their addresses to the publishers of THE | 
JOURNAL. | 


Any of our readers who know where | 





In the “ City Series” Charles H. Shinn, 
in the April St. Nicholas, shows us the | 
good points of San Francisco, and, aided by | 
photographs, takes his readers through its | 
picturesque scenes and recalls its unique | 
history. In the Natural History Series, Mr. | 
Hornaday gives the young reader a most | 
interesting sketch of wolves and foxes, | 
whereto skilled artists have lent him their 
aid and done yeoman service. Dr. Eastman 
continues the autiobiography of his Indian 
boyhood, and this time takes us upon a 
hunting-expedition. ‘On a Glacier in 
Greenland,” by Albert White Vorse, tells 
—— the adventures of a little Eskimo, 
from that small savage’s own standpoint. 
Mr. Vorse was one of the Greely Relief Ex- 
pedition, and gives a vivid and accurate ac- 
count of the butterflies and flowers in that 
frozen land. 





| 


Over ones Years has Pond’s Extract been used | 
by the people and profession as the best remedy for | 
Pains, Sores, C tarrh, etc. | 


Charles Dudley Warner has written for 
Harper's Magazine a new novel, which 
will appear late in the year. 


Roberts Brothers have just issued 7ota/ Eclipses 
of the Sun, by Mabel Loomis Todd, with numer- 
ous illustrations ; By Moorland and Sea, by Fran- 
cis A. Knight, illustrated by the author, and Art 
‘or America, by William Ordway Partridge, a 
plea for the elevation of American art to a place in 
general education. 


Theauthor of A Yel/ow Aster, published in D. 
Appletor & Co.’s Town and Country Library, is 
Mrs, Mannington Caffyn, the wife of a talented 
physician who has returned to London after spend- 
ing several years in Australia for the sake of his 
health, 4 Yellow Aster, which is said by the au- 
thor to be to some extent an expression of her | 
views as to the effect of her maternal instinct upon 
women’s lives, has proved the most successful 
English novel since Dodo. 


A pamphlet entitled Systematic Criticism, for 
the convenience of teacher and pupil, by T. O. 
Baker, A. M., superintendent of the Durango 
(Colo) public schools notes the points to be ob- 
served in examining compositions. It also has a 
list of five hundred subjects for letters, composi- 
tions, and essays, 

S. H. Birdsall, of Fort Collins, Col., has pre- | 
pared a Combination Music Packet, consisting of 
a number of cards in which the theory and har- | 
mony of scales are given in a convenient form. | 
The packet contains eleven cards, each illustrating | 
the theory and harmony ot some special scale ; they | 


are intended for young players at the piano and 
organ, 





The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eveventn Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


— St. Denis 1s the most centrally located hotel in | 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
fesderate Prices. It has been recently enlarged by a | 
ens addition that doubles its former capacity. | 

; © new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
tadius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
£ducational publishers of the city. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


| 
| 
| 


Remington Arms Co., 







WARWICK 


The | The 
Lightest || There is one || Strongest 
; . peculiar thing . 


about the 1894 ©" } 
WARWICK cycles, 


Every one | 
wonders why such wheels were 1 
never before produced. 

They are a wonderful mechan- 
| ical triumph, wholly in the inter- || 
| est of riders. The road wheel, 
| fitted with road tires, complete, || 
| weighs 
| 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Only 25 Ibs e BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIN 
CHICAGO, DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. 


guarantee as heavier wheels. It | 
represents the minimum of weight | 
| and maximum of strength, 
It is the best wheel made—but 
it costs only $125. You have | 
heard such claims before, but || 
have you ever seen them in prac- || 
tical form? ‘Seeing is believ- | 
|| ing.” In this case ‘seeing is | 
buying,” and buying is economy, || 





Yet it carries the same liberal || 7 


CATALOGUE FREE. 








S| 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


RemingtonCycles 


ARE BEST. 





BICYCLES 


King of the Road 












od 


NINE PATTERNS FOR 


Popular Weights. 
PRICES, $100 TO $135. 


Fitted with BARTLETT-CLINCHER 
or PALMER TIRES. | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 






Absolutely the Best 


All drop forgings and English steel 
tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 





813-316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
YOUR CHANCE. 


HERE'S 
TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 
IMPERIAL WHEELS 
we sell samples at abso- 
<j} lutely manufacturers’ 
prices. Strictly high grade. 
All latest improvements. Il- 






lustrated circular tree. Great o rtunity for 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. éhicaco, LL. 


OV/ NINE} 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 









Send Two-Cent Stamp 


FOR TWENTY-FOUR PAGE 
CATALOGUB 





Agents 
Wanted. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO — 





A Sure 
relief for 
b 


sR ons AE 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES 2x03. Res. 


plump and rosy. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Among “Topics of the Day,” in 7he 
Literary Digest for March 29, there are 
papers on the Nationalization of Railways ; 
The Canadian Premier and the President of 
the United States; A German View of 
Socialism in America; The Elmira Reform- 
atory ; Sound Economics in Congress ; etc., 
etc. “From Foreign Lands,” a large 
amount of most valuable material: From 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, South America, Japan, India, Den- 
mark, New Zealand, Hawaii. 


If we are to keep the children of to-day 
fully up with the progressiveness of the 
times we must have text-books on the new- 
est and most approved methods of the times. 

Appreciating the needs of general school 
pupils and academic students and the de- 
mands of school boards, teachers, and par- 
ents, John E. Potter and Company are 
bringing out a series of readers, spellers, 
penmanship, and arithmetics. These books 
are prepared on the newest and most ap- 
proved methods of the times and will doubt- 
less make their mark among American text- 
books. This house has during the past year 
so increased its business that it has been 
forced to open three branch offices— one at 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, another at 59 Fifth 
ave., New York, and a third at 75 Wabash 
ave., Chicago, in charge of three old school 
book men whose large experience has es- 
pecially qualified them to fill their positions 
with success. The sale of the “ Potter Series 
of Geographies ” has been very large during 
the past year and a half. These books are 
revised every year and thus kept fully upto 
date in every essential particular. 


“The Story of Australia,” by Greville 
Tregarthen (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is the 
latest addition to the series “ The Story of 
the Nations.” 


What a world of wonders is revealed 
with a microscope, even of moderate mag- 
nifying power that escape the unaided eye! 
It has been said that “the undevout astron- 
omer is mad,” but the remark might have 
been made with equal truth in regard to 
the microscopist. The field of wonders is 
equally as large in the infinitely small as in 
the infinitely great. Let the child learn to 
use the microscope early. Those made by 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia, are just suited 
to this purpose. They also have plant 
presses, collecting cases, etc., for science 
classes. 


Professor Joseph LeConte contribute to 
the April Popular Science Monthly an 
illustrated article, “‘ New Lights on the Pro- 
blem of Flying.” He describes the action 
of a bird’s wings in hovering, poising, soar- 
ing, and sailing, and shows that Professor 
Langley’s recent experiments on the aéro- 
plane have made human flight a much 
nearer possibility than has ever been be- 
fore. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


Two little books on Vacation Excur- 
stons have been issued by Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteeeth street, N.Y. 
One book describes the excursions to Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and 
the Yellowstone National Park, leaving New 
York April 23 and May 23, and the other 
the trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Switzerland, etc., leaving New York June 
26 and October 27. They give itinerary 
and descriptions of cities, scenery, etc. 


Artists and others acquainted with art 
know that the esthetic sense is cultivated 
by having beautiful objects before one con- 
tinually. This is a potent reason for mak- 
ing the school-house ornamental as well as 
strong and safe. The good points about 
Northrop’s Steel Ceiling are that it allows of 
more ornament than the old-time plaster 
and besides is safer and more lasting. Ad- 
dress H. S. Northrop, 30 Rose street, N. Y. 


Farrian’s Complete System of Penman- 
ship is now ready for the inspection of 
teachers. It contains 200 fine illustrati e 
penmanship plates and comprises lessons 
on science and art, material, positions, 
form, movement, speed, muscle, measure- 
ment, angle, slant, etc. There are direc- 
tions to teachers description, analysis, and 
explanation of all figures, small letters, and 
capitals with rules for the same. It is a 
business course in itself for the student, 
teacher, or business man. The work will 
be sent postpaid to any address at special 
rates; if not suitable it can be returned. 
Write to the Kansas Book Co., Logan, 
Kan., mentioning this journal. 


A second volume of Mr. Depew’s 
speeches, entitled “Life and Later 
Speeches,” has come from the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. It is an octavo of more 
than 500 pages, with a portrait of Mr. 
Depew. The introduction contains the 
“life,” which is an agreeably-written out- 
line by Joseph B. Gilder. 


It is not the things that cost the most 
that are usually prized the highest—it is 
those around which cluster the most pleas- 
ant and sacred memories. Thus itis of the 
mementoes of our school days. It is desir- 
able that these should be handsome and 
tasteful. Patrons have found the badges, 
medals, pins, rings, buttons, etc., of E. R. 
Stockwell, 17 John street, N. Y., very satis- 
factory. Teachers, schools, or classes who 
propose to purchase should send to him for 
designs. 


Vital economic questions of the day aie 
treated by recognized authorities in “A 
Policy of Free Exchange,” edited by Mr. 
Thomas Mackay, editor of “A Plea for 
Liberty,” which was introduced by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. It will be published im- 
mediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


There must be great merit in Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate when such a high medical 
authority as Dr. E. Cornell Esten says of 
it: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous 
systems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 
It acts as a general tonic and vitalizer, af- 
fording sustenance to both brain and body. 
Send to Rumford Chemical Works, Prov- 
idence, R. I., for descriptive pamphlet. 


The time is past for the teaching of such 
sciences as physics and chemistry by a mere 
parroting of the text-book. It 1s now felt 
that there should be apparatus in order that 
the statements made in the book may be 
itested. If such apparatus is to be pur- 
chased try a reliable firm like Eimer & 
Amend, 205-211 Third avenue, N. Y. Glass 
| and metal apparatus, special, made to order 
| according to drawings ; glass blowing and 
| engraving done on the premises. 





Weak and Poor 


In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes 
I could not lie down for I was so distressed, 
short ef brenth. I 
consulted seven physi- 
cians, and the conclusion 
was that I certainly had 


Consumption 
and my case was hope- 
less. Cne physician ad- 
vised me to go either 
south or to Colorado, as 
I could not live in the 
north. My husband was 
in the drug business and > 


sold out to go away, but a friend advised 
me to take Hood's Sarsaparilla. I did so and 


Hood’s™Cures 


have improved rapidly in health ever 
, I gan — ‘& in am now able to 
o my own werk. ee @ a new person.” 
Mrs. F. 0. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. — 


Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 25c. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples,. 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
. ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
a other 
as—and is so 






PURIFIES 


harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa- 
tient): “ As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


ny to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S8., Canada and ~ _ 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
‘Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 









EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
© for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
® minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 9 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 
















DEAFNESS. &. HEAD. Noises CURED 





y 
beard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
quiy by F. Hssoox, 668 Bway, N.Y. Fre ck ct eet RES 
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Teachers are already thinking about their 
prospects for next season; many would 
like to go West. These will find it advan- 
tageous to consult an agency located there 
as, for instance, The Colorado Teachers’ 
Agency, Fred. Dick, manager, McPhee 
building, Denver, Col. Teachers of expe- 
rience and normal school graduates are in 
constant demand. 


Pure water is infinitely better to drink 
than alcoholic liquors that heat the blood 
and craze the brain; but sometimes people 
want drinks with more taste than there is 
in nature’s liquid. W. Baker & Co.’s (Dor- 
chester, Mass.,) Breakfast Cocoa seems 
just to fill the bill. It is absolutely pure 
and soluble, has three times the strength of 
cocoa mixed with Starchy arrowroot or 
sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and easily digested. 


For a diaordered Liver try BEECHAM’S 
PILLs. 


The April number of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine contains a Corsican story at- 
tributed to Napoleon. The manuscript is 
similar to that of the Emperor’s abdication 
at Fontainebleau in 1814, and graphologists 
and autograph experts like Charavay have 
always insisted that Napoleon’s handwrit- 
ing varied with his changes of fortune. 
The Cosmopolitan’s understanding of the 
manuscript is that it was written by Napo- 
leon when a lieutenant of artillery, confided 
by him to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, found 
among the papers of the latter after his 
death, in 1839, by the Abbe Lyonnet, sold 
by the Abbé to Libri, and by Libri to Lord 
Ashburnhan,, in the collections of whom it 
was unearthed by the Paris editor of the 
magazine. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for thei 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by D 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for \ 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Marion Crawford manages to destroy 
several illusions in an article on ‘Gods of 
India” in the Aprilnumber of 7he Century. 
In the first place, he says that India has been 
kept alive in the imagination of mankind by 
a few stereotyped phrases, mainly the in- 
vention of extravagantly enthusiastic poets 
attempting to describe scenes they never 
saw. The fact is, he declares, that India 
has no history worth mentioning until the 
time of the Mohammedan conquest. There 
is nothing to take hold of, nothing that the 
most ingenious schoolmaster can find to 
teach ; and it is therefore not unnatural that 
most people know so little about the coun- 
try. It will surprise many well informed 
people to learn that the gentle Gautama has 
no followers in India; that there are no 
Buddhists at all there. The land is given 


over to the grosser worship of Vishnu and 
Siva. 


Macmillan & Co, have issued Volumes 
XXXVII. and XXXVIIL., of the “ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,” edited by Sid- 
ney Lee. There are about goo pages in 
these two volumes, descriptive of eminent 
men of all times from those whose names 
began with “ Mas” to those whose names 
began with “ Mor.” 


. IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and Stop at i+ Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $x and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
ages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
ve better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


city. Ford 


st 
li 


than any other first-class hotel in the 
& Co., Proprietors, 





A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 


Ia: 
ma pte 


ofe wy 
Xe x. 


| 








Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
dried 


whole year. 


1S A 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 
"asdyMAsIAT POS 
SNOILVLIW! SSA TIHLYOM LOArsay 





ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


That’s why 


The Crown Perfumery Co. 


177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume. 
MADAM 


rowceys | OILET MASK 


(OR FACE CLOVE.) 


it lasts so. 








Is a NATURAL BEAUTIFIER for BLEACHING and PRESERVING 








TRADE- the SKIN and REMOVING COMPLEXIONAL IMPERFECTIONS, 
Mark. It is sorr and FLExisLe in form, ano can be easily 
Registered applied and worn without DISCOMFORT Of INCONVE- 


NIENCE, 

It is recommended by EMINENT PHYSICIANS and SCIEN- 
TISTS aS @ SUBSTITUTE FOR INJURIOUS COSMETICS. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
ful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a com- 
plexion preserver and beautifier. 


Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars 


> mailed free. 


» =) 
SG, 


Address, and kindly mention Scuoot JourNnat, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


5 1164 Broadway, New York. 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


WON, UES WED ‘7{HUR FRI 8 8=6S AT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices?’ PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents, GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ** Qag%** 











HOW ARE YOUR 
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SOME OF THE LATEST. 





PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND 
EXPLANATORY. A Treatise of 
the Phenomena and Development | 
of Human Mental Life. By Georce | 
T. Lapp. Price, $4.50. 


**T shall take pl ein rec ding Professor 
Ladd’s new book on Psychology to my classes as a 
most thorough and exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject."—Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia. | 


“TI shall at orce recommend its use by my classes.” 
—/. W. Stearns, University of Wisconsin. 





CIVILIZATION DURING THE MID- 
DLE AGES. ESPECIALLY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. By Georce B. 
ApDaMSs. Price, $2.50. 


“ This volume we are confident will be found one 
of the notable books of the year just begun. It is 
one based, we may say, on a sound philosophy, and 
gives to the middle ages the credit which has so 
often been denied them, for the boasted civilization 
and institutions ot modern times.” 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 


First Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 








A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SouTHWORTH & GODDARD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them. The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 





MUSICAL = = = 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR USE IN THE 


CLOSING EXERCISES 


of private and public day schools. We 
publish the 


lost Complete Assortment 


of these entertainments, of any house 
in the country. Descriptive lists fur- 
nished free on application. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 





TEN BOOKS FOR PRICE OF ONE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


OF SCIENCE, 
Containing the works of the formost scientific 
writers of the age—The Great Classics of Modern 
Thought—Strong Meat for them that are of ful. age. 
Single numbers, 15 cts.; Double numbers, 30 cts. 
Address, THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Astor Place, New York. 





THE BEST SPEAKERS. 


BRANCRH’S 


Advanced Speaker, cloth, - $1.25 | Junior Speaker, cloth, - 75 cents | 











NATIONAL SPEAKERS. 


Primary Speaker, boards, - 50 cents. 


“ Bright, fresh and admirably adapted to their purpose.""— Utica Herald. 





For examination and introduction terms, address 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 and 7 East 16t 


h Street, New York City. 





9 “We are entirely satisfied with it."—Mr. Joseph Hall, Prin 

eservey S H. Se., Hartford, Conn. —— “Have seen no book we would sub 
stitute for it.’"—Mr. J. F. Kent, Prin. H. Sc., Concord, N. H.— 

“ Have not seen a more satisfactory book.”—Mr. S. B. Clark, Mil. 
Academy. Worcester, Mass.——“‘Too much cannot be said in its 
favor.”—Prof. D. H. —_—' Supt., Joliet, Ili.—— “It has given 
entire satisfaction.”—Prof. Evans, State Nor. Sc., W. Va.—*“I have 
not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.”—Prof. Fogg, Co. 
Supt., Marshali Co., Ia.——“ Better adapted than any with which 
your committee is acquainted .”— Report of Text- Book Com., Phila- 
deiphia.——“ We find it b poaseody satisfactory as a text-book.”—Mr. 
John A. O’ Keefe, Prin. H. Sc., Lynn, Mass.—— “‘ The results are far 
better than with any other book I ever used.”—Prof.Geo. KE. Dixon, 
Prin, H. Sc., ‘ohoes, N. Y.—— ‘We regard it as superior as a 
e qeocten text-book to any with which we are acquainted.”—Chas. 
. Hili and forty-one cther Boston Mast: rs. —— “ Is simple, compre- 

00 = ceping. hensive. and contains what is needed in public school work.”—Prof. 

Frank R. Dyer Prin. H. Sc., Salem, Ohio. 





Text-Books in 














Meservey's Text-Books meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Correspon- 
dence requested, 


Diplomas, Programs, 
Reward Cards 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSING. 


I have a full line of above goods. Samples 
of Diplomas sent on request. 

An elegant line of sample Programs, 
unique designs, very fine, will be sent for 
so cents. If samples are returned in good 
condition, or if an order is given, the 50 
cents will be refunded. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 





Samples and Prices of Picture and Reward 


| cards sent for Io cents, or better, send me 


50 cents, $1.00, or more, saying how many 
cards wanted, style preferred, etc., and good 
value will be sent. 

Why not have something neat, tasty, new 





By Wa trace C. Boypen, A.M., Sub-Master of the Boston Normal School. Mow Ready. 

A new text-book in Algebra designed capectoliy for classes in the upper (nates of grammar schools. Also | 
adapted to the needs of “7 class of inners. This timely new book has been especially prepared to meet 
the demand for a text-book in Algebra suited to the needs and methods of instruction in the lower grades. It 
is thoroughly elementary, and presents the subject in sach a manner as to develop from the pupil’s knowl. | 
edge of arithmetic a larger and broader view of numbers and their relations. A notable feature of the book } 
is the large number and variety of problems. | 

d is especially desired with teachers and pe pn eee desiring to introduce a beginner's 

vook in Algebra. A sample copy for examination will be mailed upon receipt of the introductory price, 60 cts. 

A full list of superior text-books in all grades for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Our illustrated Cata- 
logue giving sull description of all our ications will be maled free on appicaton, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. | 
MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING, 


HUMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


For Primary and Intermediate Schools. By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 








LANGUAGES 
In this work the author has endeavored to raise the general standard of health amongst children by 


definite instruction based upon the latest scientific investigations of the topics treated; expressing them 
in simple language easily understood, and accompanying them with copious illustrations; thus guiding 
pupiis to apply the principles given according to the latest methods of inductive development. 

It has been the aim of both Author and Publishers to present the best work of its kind, thoroughly 
adapted to the use of Primary and Intermediate Schools. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





and also as cheap as something old and un- 
inviting. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





IN STOCK 


4 ‘ 
Fk pro ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 


} 
| 
REF: BOARD °F EDUGATION *F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
| 
| 


C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO. 





FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
SPANISH. 


SPOKEN AT HOME IN TEN WEEKS} 


by ‘* Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,” latest 
| and best work by Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, who wrote the 
| Meisterschaft System 20 years ago. Pupils taught as 
| if actually in presence of teacher. reulars free. 
| Part I., 50 cents. Books (either language), and Mem- 

bership in Dr. Rosenthal’s Correspondence School, $5. 
Dr. Rosenthal! is connected solely with us. 


|POLYCLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 





RDS 





